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“ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES.”* 


BY PRINCESS VOLKONSEI, 


It was Easter Eve. The air, flooded 
with bright, warm sunbeams, smelt 
of spring and melting snow. The road 
was bad; here and there were hollows, 
or lakes of mud, or heaps of gray 
snow mixed with dirt, and soft, like 
powdered sugar, where it had been 
swept out by careful doorkeepers. 

The footpaths, cleaned long ago by 
order of the local police, looked dry, 
pleasant and inviting, but when you 
stepped on them the earth turned out 
to be soft, and your feet sank unex- 
pectedly, slipping in opposite direc- 
tions, leaving traces in which the wa- 
ter gathered, and was covered, morn- 
ing and evening, by a crust of ice. 

The sky spread like a big tent over- 
head, spring-like, soft, magnificently 
blue. At rare intervals, hardly visi- 
ble white clouds sailed across it, so 
transparent that they hardly broke its 
azure. 

In the local military, that is, regi- 
mental church, the early service for 
communicants was beginning. 

It was after eight. The church-bell 
had been ringing for half an hour, and 
a stream of people, coming on foot or 


* Translated from the Russian for The Liv- 
ing Age by Charles Johnston. 


in carriages, kept pushing open the 
heavy church door, with the help of a 
beggar, who had undertaken the duty 
of doorkeeper. 

The service “for the people” had not 
begun, but the priest was aiready in 
the chancel, behind the altar-screen, 
whence from time to time the sound 
of his praying reached the church, 
half sigh, half exclamation. 

The consecration of the 
was being celebrated. 

The sun shone brightly through the 
upper windows and into the church. 

At the entrance, not far from the 
stand with the tapers, along the wall, 
were ash cloak-racks, not belonging to 
the chureh furniture, but evidently 
brought there for Passion-week, in the 
interest of those who came to the con- 
fessional, especially the women. At 
the other side of the entrance door, 
beside the table with the consecrated 
bread, on two low wooden § stools 
stood a large basket, half full of con- 
secrated wafers. 

Beside the tapers, wafers and cloak- 
racks, noiselessly hurried to and fro 
well-drilled soldiers of the regiment, 
attending to the wishes of the new ar- 
rivals,—handing them tapers, wafers, 
whispering, receiving money, notes of 
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prayers for the sick and the dead; 
taking and hanging up furs, great- 
coats, capes; taking off rubbers. 

Leaning against the wall, beyond 
the table with the tapers, stood the 
regimental churchwarden, in uniform 
and decorations. 

With precise attention he watched 
those who entered the church, rarely 
shaking hands with an acquaintance, 
and sending chairs for the ladies. 

The church, the centre of which 
was occupied by the image of the 
Holy Sepulchre, filled steadily with a 
select public, and along with it, a spir- 
it, not so much frivolous as anticipa- 
tory of the coming festival, which is 
peculiar to Holy Week, stole into the 
sacred edifice. 

The men who came in were mostly 
in uniform or full dress; the ladies 
were in white or light-gray dresses, al- 
most without exception badly fitted, 
as is usually the case with confession- 
al gowns. 

In front, at the screen separating 
the chancel from the body of the 
church, before a red-velvet arm-chair, 
stood an elderly lady, rather tall 
and stout, in a dark pearl-gray dress, 
a tulle cap, her appearance strangely 
contradicting her inner “confessional” 
spirit, and clearly proclaiming to 
all that she had a right to stand 
there, that no one should’ ven- 
ture to doubt it, and that she 
would stand there alone. Behind 
her, at a little distance, always in the 
same créme dresses, stood, or sat on 
common chairs, ladies belonging or not 
belonging to the regiment, and girls 
watching the new-comers, and inward- 
ly comparing their own and others’ 
dresses, as badly fitted. 

On the faces of all, especially the 
younger girls, was visible weariness 
and fatigue from unaccustomed fasting 
(even with butter allowed), praying, as 
they had prayed (that is, gone to 


ehurch) during the past week, and espe- 
cially because to-day, on account of 
the communion, they had had to come 
to church without their morning tea 
or coffee. 

This seemed an achievement, and in 
this achievement, in spite of their 
physical faintness, there was an agree- 
able feeling, a satisfaction of the inner 
sense of self-mortification, present in 
every member of the Eastern Church. 

The clock on the church wall struck 
half-past nine. The service began. 
People continued to come in. Among 
the light dresses of the ladies began to 
appear the pink and blue gowns of the 
maid-servants and shopkeepers’ daugh- 
ters, and the lilac, green, and some- 
times the bright orange garments of 
shopkeepers’ and clerks’ wives. 

In the centre of the church, among 
the women, appeared a few men, be- 
longing to the unprivileged classes, for 
the most part shop-attendants, clerks, 
sometimes soldiers and peasants. 

Close to one of the walls, serving as 
a column, so to speak, to support the 
cupola, in front of an image of the 
Virgin, beside a candelabrum with only 
a few tapers, knelt a beggar-woman, 
motionless, her forehead bowed to the 
floor. It seemed as if she had forgot- 
ten everything around her. Her hands, 
which she generally held in a convul- 
sive attitude, with rigid fingers, to 
arouse more pity for herself, rested on 
the floor at her sides, and at long inter- 
vals raising her face, swollen with 
drink and with big tears running down 
it, she made the sign of the cross, 
bending her fingers in the proper way, 
in spite of her constant pretence of 
paralysis. 

There was something repulsive and 
at the same time poignantly affecting 
in this woman, and in all her being. 

It seemed as if every nerve in her, 
every tear, was saying: “Thou knowest, 
O Lord, what I am, what a sinner, 
what a sensualist, what a pretender; 


























Thou knowest that I am worthless, 
and deserve nothing but Thy judg- 
ment; Thou knowest that to-morrow, 
in my weakness and wickedness, I will 
be just what I was yesterday; and 
Thou knowest that now my soul is 
straining towards thee, how it loves, 
and throbs, and awaits Thy judgment, 
O Lord, and mercy, not condemnation 
and justice.” 

Through the crowd, which now filled 
half the church, drawing near to the 
Holy Sepulchre from all sides, twoladies 
were making their way. One of them 
young, handsome, with large diamond 
earrings in her ears, and with great 
dark eyes, not less brilliant than her 
diamonds, and with a splendid white 
plume in her hat, went forward, hold- 
ing the train of her white dress with 
one hand, while with the other she 
pushed in front of her a seven-year-old 
boy, in the uniform of the Corps de 
Pages. 

Behind her came a lady, marvellously 
like her and her boy—her mother and 
his grandmother. _ 

Before both ladies the crowd invol- 
untarily made way. 

When they reached the position they 
had been aiming at, both knelt down, 
and, with a bow, thanked the soldier 
for bringing them chairs. 

The stout lady who stood in front of 
all the others, hearing their move- 
ments, turned involuntarily, and tak- 
ing in at a glance the wonderful dis- 
tinction of their dress, turned away 
again, with a proud assumption of in- 
difference. 

Another lady bent towards her 
daughter, already beginning to fade, 


very pale and thin, and whispered, 
looking pointedly at the new arrival: 
“Look! ... well made. What a 
train!” 

Her lean daughter, in a muslin dress 
with pink ribbons, glanced round, 
tried on, in imagination, the train, 


dress and earrings, and answered: 
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“Yes, very!” 

The two ladies felt that they had 
made a sensation, and it confused 
them, especialiy the elder. 

Wishing to check every worldly 
thought, every confusion at the half- 
envious, half-curious glances, the elder 
of the two ladies remained kneeling 
just as she had knelt down, trying to 
call up in herself the well-known feel- 
ing of indifference to all earthly things 
which she had recently felt more and 
more frequently in church, and which 
brought her near to God. Her daugh- 
ter could not concentrate herself. 

She also was confused, but even 
more pleased, by the attention of the 
people round her. 

She was conscious that this was a 
sin, and crossed herself, but could not 
drive her satisfaction away, and felt 
glad that she was full of health and 
beauty, and that people looked at her, 
and that she had confessed so well yes- 
terday, and that her hat was a Paris 
model, and that her dress was not like 
the dresses of the rest of the communi- 
cants, but wonderfully full of distinc- 
tion, and that everybody would talk 
about it. 

When she looked at her son her joy 
changed to tenderness, but here also 
vainglory got the upper hand. 

Bobby was charming; no one had, 
or could have, a better boy. 

A few days ago his long fair curls 
had been cut, and she had been ready 
to cry over it; but Bobby was seven 
years old, and it was time for him to 
put on his little uniform; and he was 
so pleased with it, and so proud... 
and really he was so nice, such a “little 
man,” as his English nurse said. And 
involuntarily a sudden consciousness 
of all the good gifts that had been sent 
her broke over her, and her heart trem- 
bled with mingled feelings of thank- 
fulness to fate, and fear of losing that 
earthly material happiness which was 
so dear to her. 








“Pray, Bobby!” she whispered; “this 
is your first communion; you are not 
a child any longer. ... Pray, my an- 
gel.” 

The boy, with his refined, well-born 
face, his dark-blue eyes, shadowed by 
long lashes, turned his face towards 
his mother, and looked at her seriously. 
She watched attentively the expression 
of those devotedly loved features, those 
pure childish eyes—but suddenly a 
strange change came over her son’s 
face. 

“What is the matter? ... What did 
you see?... What are you looking 
at?’ his mother asked, half-impatient- 
ly, half-reproachfully. “Don’t let your 
thoughts wander! ... That is a sin, 
Bobby!” she continued. But the con- 
centrated expression of her son’s face 
vanished, and in its stead appeared an 
expression of curiosity. 

“What is the matter with you?” his 
mother repeated, and looked in the di- 
rection of his glance. 

Behind her, but so near that, if she 
knelt down now, she would have 
knocked against him, stood a peasant 
boy. 

Heaven knows with what efforts he 
had made his way to the front, more 
than once bringing upon himself the 
reproaches of people whom his efforts 
disturbed. The boy stood there, in his 
high, greased boots, black cloth great- 
coat, a new cap in his hands, in line 
with the ladies, and filled, not less than 
Bobby, with a sense of his mannish 
importance, shaking back his thickly 
oiled yellow hair, cut straight over his 
forehead, now and then making the 
sign of the cross, in the broad peasant 
fashion. 

The ladies, discovering his proximity 
by the odor of his boots, looked at him 
with unfriendly eyes, and whispered 
to each other, holding their handker- 
chiefs to their noses; but their glances 
had no effect on the boy. He crossed 
himself, shook back his hair, greased 
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with tallow, and crossed himself again. 
On his broad, flat, freckled, snub-nosed 
face there was no expression at all. It 
looked as if that round head of his had 
hardly ever had any thoughts at all. 

But in his soul, hidden from all, was 
being consummated at that very mo- 
ment something which could not be de- 
scribed in words, but which awakened 
in him something between the power 
of imagination and that vague, com- 
posite feeling which is called the mem- 
ory of the heart. In thought he saw 
his grandmother, saw how she had 
got up that morning with great diffi- 
culty from the fireside, to wish him 
good-luck because it was the day of 
his patron saint, and had said that she 
felt bad, and couldn’t go as far as the 
church. 

He saw how she had burst into 
tears, calling him a poor orphan, 
and then how she had set to work to 
“tidy” him, so that he could go to 
church alone, and persuading him not 
to be afraid to go. ... Then he saw 
himself setting out. He was washed, 
oiled, dressed in a new cotton shirt, a 
cloth suit that his godfather had given 
him, his greatcoat and cap. His father, 
the pointsman, who had come from the 
railway to the cottage to see his son off, 
had given him this cap at the last mo- 
ment, and had made fun of him, say- 
ing it made him look like a mer- 
chant. 

Then he went along the side of the 
railway, so as not to lose his way, look- 
ing back every now and then at the 
cottage till it disappeared. Then he 
got very frightened, and wanted to 
run home again and call his grand- 
mother or his father, but suddenly re- 
membered how his grandmother had 
said that when any one was going to 
the church or the monastery to pray 
there was nothing to be afraid of, and 
that was why the pilgrims’ staffs al- 
ways had written on them: “Fear not, 
but go; thy angel goes before thee!” 
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The church caretaker went past the 
boy, with a packet of tapers, and, com- 
ing to the candelabrum, looked at him. 
One of the ladies, it appeared, had only 
been waiting for that. She beckoned 
the caretaker to her, and also looked 
at the boy. The caretaker set several 
tapers, crossed himself and approached 
the lady. 

“Who is this boy? whom does he be- 
long to?” she asked in a whisper, press- 
ing her handkerchief to her nose; “and 
whom did he come with?” 

“I cannot say,” answered the soldier, 
looking intently at the boy. 

“Could he not be put a little further 
away!... Please! ... His boots are 
ee 
The soldier whispered: “I obey,” and 
stretching out his hand, which did not 
hold the tapers, caught hold of the boy 
by the shoulder and pressed him back 
into the crowd. 

“Stand there! 


” 


Why did you push up 


here?” he said authoritatively, half- 
aloud. 

The boy, frightened, looked up into 
the soldier’s angry eyes, as they 


seemed to him, and feeling himself 
pushed backwards, made his way 
through the crowd to the entrance 
door. But after a minute his fear de- 
parted, he stopped and, turning to- 
wards the altar, looked up. All round 
him the crowd was dense, and it was 
impossible to see the service. In front 
of him stood a man as tall as a hat- 
stand, lean, and dressed in a frock coat 
and black trousers. And in line with 
this man a peasant in a_ sheepskin 
cloak; then a peasant woman, with a 
variegated kerchief tied round her 
head; and, further on, a girl in a long 
cotton dress, and, wherever he looked, 
always crowds of people. 

“I wish I could see the images, or 
the tomb of the Lord!” The thought 
flashed vaguely and mistily into the 
boy’s mind, and he began to cross him- 
self, looking straight at the back of 


the man standing in front of him, curi- 
ously examining his old frock-coat, pol- 
ished at the shoulder-blades. 

The service continued. 

When the choir began to sing “Praise 
the Lord, and glorify bim forever,” 
Bobby’s grandmother bent down to 
him and asked in a whisper: 

“Do you remember why they are 
opening the chancel-screen now, Bob- 
by?” 

She had prepared him for the com- 
munion, and exerted all her powers to 
bring about the sacrament of repent- 
ance consciously in his soul. The little 
uniformed boy looked up at her. 

“Yes, I remember,” he answered in 
a low voice. 

“Well?” 

“It is a type!” he answered, still low- 
er, and grew confused, “for us to re- 
member. . . Grandmother, I really do 
know!” 

He became silent and looked implor- 
ingly at his grandmother, but she did 
not relent, and, contracting her eye- 
brows, said again: 

“Well?” 

“For us to remember that, as God 
opened the sea for the Jews, to save 
them, so God has opened for us the 
kingdom of heaven—” 

He went no further. His grand- 
mother’s gentle, loving smile and nod 
stopped him. He blushed and, turn- 
ing his face towards the altar, crossed 
himself. His mother and grandmother 
exchanged glances. Their faces were 
full of emotion. 

After the epistle, the priest and dea- 
con changed their black vestments for 
white, and the deacon prepared to read 
the gospel, beside the image of the 
sepulchre. The church caretaker 
passed through the crowd, and began 
to clear the way. 

The crowd, already divided in two, 
pressed closer together. Its devotional 
feeling grew still stronger. The priest, 
who did not simply recite the service, 
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but repeated it audibly throughout, 
with great feeling, and, as it were, with 
a flood of benediction, carried the con- 
gregation with him. 

The boy with the greased boots, 
whom the soldier pressed back into the 
crowd, was almost lost in it. He stood 
now, crushed back by the constant 
stream of new-comers, in a corner, un- 
der the image of “All Saints,” in its 
massive silver frame. He could see 
and hear nothing of the service, but 
when they began to sing “Let all flesh 
keep silence,” and his neighbor, an old 
gray-headed peasant, with red, in- 
flamed eyes, and the soldier knelt down, 
he also knelt down as they did, and 
even pressed his forehead to the floor. 

It felt good to stay like that. The 
floor was cold, and it was pleasant for 
his forehead, covered with perspira- 
tion, to feel the cool stones after the 
heat and breathlessness of the church. 

For a long time he remained in this 
position, now closing his eyes, and 
now opening them, and glancing under 
his brows at the walls and his neigh- 
bors. But when there was a move- 
ment in the church he raised his head, 
and saw that every one was standing 
up again, and he also rose. 

“When will they take the commun- 
ion? Grandmother said ‘not to miss it,’ ” 
he remembered, and in a moment his 
soul was filled with fear, fear of miss- 
ing the sacrament driving out all other 
fears and impressions altogether. For- 
getting the soldier who had frightened 
him, he suddenly made a vigorous push 
forwards, and furiously elbowing every 
one, making way for himself with his 
head and shoulders and hands, he man- 
aged to get in front, and found himself 
at the right side of the holy sepulchre. 

“How he pushes! ... What asin!.. 
He should be pulled back by the hair!” 
Whispers, making these and other ex- 
clamations, were heard behind him, 


but he neither heard nor heeded them. 
He was now out of the crowd, and 





did not feel smothered, as he had a 
moment before, but felt the fresh air 
around him. He could watch the whole 
service splendidly, and “Christ’s tomb” 
was within reach of his hand. The la- 
dies whom he had stood beside on en- 
tering the church were also visible, 
and he began to cross himself, looking 
at them and at the holy sepulchre, 
that is, at the velvet and the gold 
fringe and found it all wonderfully 
besutiful. 

“he boy stood like this for a long 
tame. 

From the tomb of the Lord, it seemed 
to him, came the scent of lovely flow- 
ers; the choir sang like the angels; 
and his soul was full of gladness, such 
brightness, as if the sun which poured 
into the church had poured into his 
soul too, warming him and covering 
him with happiness and joy, as the 
iconostase was covered with gold. 

“My St. Antipas must be praying for 
me!” the boy felt rather than thought, 
remembering his grandmother’s story 
about the Bishop of Pergamos. S&t. 
Antipas, whose name he bore, and the 
thought of the bull in which they had 
“roasted” the bishop involuntarily pre- 
sented itself to him, and he began won- 
deringly to ask himself what sort of a 
bull it was, and to think what a fine 
thing it would be to go there, to An- 
tipas, with his soldier uncle and his 
company, and pull Antipas out of the 
bull . . . and save his life. . 

When the anthem began the people 
began to move in the church. Ladies, 
peasant women, men, soldiers and 
children, all began to come near the 
holy sepulchre, to ascend the steps, 
and kiss the cross. The boy looked with 
uncomprehending attention at the 
movements of the people. At last he 
noticed that from the holy sepulchre 
they all went to the tribune; and he 
guessed that they were going to begin 
to “take the communion,” and also 
went to the holy sepulchre. 
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The soldier who lifted up the chil- 
dren helped him also to kiss the cross, 
but when he went after the grown-up 
people towards the tribune, and began 
to push his way through them, another 
caretaker stopped him. 

“What are you up to? What have you 
come here for?’ he whispered to him, 
threateningly, noticing that the boy 
had stood on a lady’s train and torn 
it. “Go, go away!” 

But seeing that the boy did not obey 
him, the soldier bent down and asked 
him: “Who did you come with?” 

“I came alone,” said the boy with 
a strong peasant accent, twisting his 
cap between his fingers. 

“Have you been to confession?” 

“No-o.” 

“No-o, and you are going in there!” 
said the soldier; and taking the boy by 
the shoulders he carefully but firmly 
turned him round and pushed him off 
the steps of the tribune. 

Finding himself down below, beside 
the gateway, through which stylish 
communicants of both sexes, all ages 
and conditions were crowding, pressing 
against each other, and slowly moving 
forwards, the boy felt as if turned into 
stone. Through the crowd, he could 
see the caretaker moving now here, 
now there, and inspiring him with a 
panic terror; but as soon as the care- 
taker disappeared, like an ant in front 
of which some one has put a twig or 
a blade of grass as an obstacle, he be- 
gan once more patiently and industri- 
ously to work his way up the steps of 
the tribune. 

“You want to catch it again! ... I'll 
give it to you! . . . shoving like that!” 
exclaimed a woman in a bright lilac 
silk dress, whose elbow he had vigor- 
ously jogged with his head. 

The boy did not notice anything, but 
only worked his way with greater vig- 
or through the crowd watching him, 
and, after extraordinary efforts, moved 
up as far as the choir, at that moment 


finishing the anthem, and stood beside 
the deacon, who was beginning to in- 
tone the prayer. In front of him were 
the athletic back and the endlessly long 
legs of a hussar, in a gorgeous uniform. 

The deacon continued the prayer for 
a long time, and for a long time the 
communicants continued to stand im- 
movable or to cross themselves and 
bend their heads. 

Finally the sound of a curtain being 
drawn was heard, and every one be- 
came alive, as it were. The lock of the 
altar doors was turned, and there were 
heard those words of faith and hope 
which have been pronounced for ages 
by the priest, before the consummation 
of that greatest mystery, beyond the 
mind of men to comprehend, and re- 
peated by the people like the murmur 
of the wind or the waves. Then a 
movement began. 

Ladies and girls in white and gray 
dresses drew near to the cup; then 
merchants’ wives, in brilliant silk cos- 
tumes, maid-servants in many-colored 
gowns, civilians and generals with 
many decorations, or without decora- 
tions, officers, merchants and shop- 
boys. 

A lady, with two charming daugh- 
ters in little lace skirts, with long silky 
hair falling loose, and wise, gray-blue 
eyes, also came; and an old woman, a 
devout lady, taking the sacrament for 
the second time in Lent, and the 
priest’s wife, and a merchant with his 
spouse, though not wearing the ordi- 
nary merchant costume, and her 
daughters, rich and handsome brides, 
and soldiers, and all went up to the 
table with a glow, a sense of satisfac- 
tion, and an indefinable peace. 

The ladies and gentlemen congratu- 
lated each other; the girls and children, 
worn out with fasting, kissed their rel- 
atives, acquaintances and _half-ac- 
quaintances, smiled pale smiles, and 
ate the cakes of consecrated bread. 

Bobby, his mother and grandmother, 
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also went up to the sacramental cup. 
Bobby’s hands were crossed on his 
breast, the left above the right, in 
obedience to immemorial custom, with 
the reverent fear of a child’s clean and 
tender conscience. They also brought 
a little two-year-old with an old-fash- 
ioned face to the sacrament, the only 
daughter of a father already past mid- 
dle age, who did not wish to part with 
her to-day when he came to commun- 
ion. 

The boy with the greased boots was 
still waiting. 

At last the gigantic hussar standing 
in front of him moved aside. Then he 
also took a step forwards, but seeing 
that the people were getting past the 
hussar, he could not keep back, 
but slipped under the candelabrum. 
“Mon Dieu, c'est affreur, ce petit guar- 
con!” said a girl standing beside the 
hussar, a moment later. In her hu- 
mility she did not wish to stand nearer 
to the sacramental cup, and now stood 
beside her brother, one of the last, be- 
side the peasants. 

The hussar looked at the boy. 

"eek 2 Rees OD 
way?” he asked in French. 


in your 


“Non, Vodeur ... C’est a se trouver 
mal.” 
The hussar_ sniffed, and _ then 


shrugged his shoulders good-naturedly; 
but after a little while noticing that 
his sister was really suffering from the 
odor of the grease on the boy’s boots, 
he took hold of the boy, as the care- 
taker had done, only much more rough- 
ly, and pushed him back. 

“You have plenty of time! ... No 
need for you to push yourself in here,” 
he muttered. 

“Why did you do that?” his sister 
checked him reproachfully. 

He shrugged his shoulders again. 

“Wasn't he annoying you?” 

“Yes, but I did not ask you fo drive 
him away.” 

“Woman's logic!” grumbled the hus- 


sar. “Call him back again, if you 
wish.” 

The girl became silent. 

She had an uneasy feeling that all 
this was a sin, a sin that she had driv- 
en the boy away, and that she had 
grown angry and blamed her brother, 
and that she had noticed the smell of 
grease and tar, when she ought to have 
noticed nothing, and that she was now 
thinking not of the sacrament, but of 
the boy; and her eyes filled with tears. 

She raised them to her brother, wish- 
ing to make peace with him, but from 
the height of his splendid stature her 
brother was looking somewhere over 
the crowd, with equanimity and mag- 
nanimity. 

“We can move on now,” he whispered 
to her, pushing his way clear before 
him. 

And once more the people began to 


press past the boy in an unbroken 
throng. 
“When will my turn come?’ he 


thought, completely frightened and out 
of countenance. 

Only five communicants were left. 
Last of all stood the beggar-woman, 
her fingers once more stuck out in pre- 
tended paralysis. 

“Should I go behind her?” the boy 
asked himself, changing from one foot 
to the other. “She won’t be able to 
take hold of me; look at her hands!” 

And, deciding, he took his place be- 
hind the old woman, and, following 
behind her, he slowly but steadily 
drew nearer and nearer to the conse- 
crated cup. 

Suddenly something he had not ex- 
pected happened in the church. All the 
people who had been separating and 
dispersing to the different parts of the 
church, moved from all sides towards 
the tribune. 

With one eye turned towards the 
crowd, the boy noticed this, and terror 
came over him. 

“They'll drive me away again!” he 

















thought; and he pushed backwards, 
then took several steps sideways and 
caught hold of the candelabrum. 

The beggar-woman, crossing herself 
and grimacing, retreated from the sac- 
ramental cup; the boy, still holding the 
candelabrum, made a move forwards. 
... The priest, seeing no more commu- 
nicants before him, slowly turned his 
back on him, and went into the altar. 
... The choir joyfully and slowly 
sang “Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia!” 

“Lord have mercy, what is that?” 
thought the boy, with despair and en- 
treaty looking towards the altar, as if 
hoping to stop the priest by a glance 
and bring him back again. “What 
about grandmother?” And then he re- 
membered with renewed vividness 
how his grandmother had “tidied him 
up,” and how she had admonished him 
“not to miss it;’’ and how he had come 
along the side of the railway, and how 
his father had looked after him from 
the cottage door; and how the blue, 
soft and splendid sky had spread above 
him, above his father, and above the 
cottage, above the whole earth; and 
how the sun had seemed to smile at 
him. 

“Or will he come out again?’ the 
thought flashed through his mind. 

But the priest came out, and all the 
congregation bowed their heads; he 
held the sacramental cup up before the 
people and pronounced the benediction. 

The congregation began to disperse. 

The boy, speechless, lost, annihilated, 
could understand nothing. He did not 
cry, but stood shrunk together, with- 
out moving, beside the image of Christ, 
surrounded with children; and his 
heart sank and grew cold. 

Many people noticed him and began 
to pity him. 

Bobby’s grandmother sent her grand- 
son to him with the wafer. 

The boy took it, but did not raise his 
eyes, and answered nothing to Bobby’s 
questions, and the little uniformed boy 
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returned confused to his grandmother, 
and whispered, blushing: 

“He won't say anything, grandmam- 
ma!” 

The service was drawing near to a 
close. 

Beside the holy sepulchre the priest 
was pronouncing the closing prayer, 
the churchwarden came out from be- 
hind the table with the tapers and en- 
tered the altar. Many of the congre- 
gation again bowed towards the holy 
sepulchre. 

The boy was still standing beside the 
image, at the feet of Him who called 
the little children to Himself, not dar- 
ing to raise his eyes from the ground. 
The priest finished the prayer, and en- 
tered the altar to bring the cross; the 
church-warden came out of the altar, 
and saw the child. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
seriously, but kindly bending down to 
the boy. “What are you waiting for? 
Go away, go away.” 

“For the communion,” whispered the 
boy. 

“How, for the communion? Go away; 
be off!” the churchwarden repeated; 
“it is too late for the communion now; 
come back to-morrow.” 

“It’s my saint’s day,” said the boy, 
still lower, without moving, and raising 
his eyes to the churchwarden’s face. 
Two big tears were trickling down his 
face. 

“How, your saint’s day? Whom did 
you come with?’ the churchwarden 
asked, feeling that his heart was drawn 
by those pitiful, silent, childish tears. 

“I am the son of Theodore, Theodore 
the pointsman...my grandmother, 
Marya Savishna, said,...I am her 
grandson, Antipushka . .. ‘you go,and 
don’t be afraid,’ ... so I came alone 

The boy breathed unevenly, sobbed 
and stopped. 

His explanation took a long time. At 
last the churchwarden understood. “O 
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you, .. .” he muttered, in an unsteady 
voice; and then, thinking a moment, 
added: “Well, there’s nothing else to 
be done. Come along with me!” 

He took the boy by the arm, led him 
through the western door into the al- 
tar, and, bringing him to the commun- 
ion table, told him to wipe his eyes and 
stand quiet. 

A quarter of an hour passed. 

The priest came back into the altar 
and laid the cross on the throne. The 
churchwarden went up to the priest 
and began a whispered conversation 
with him. 

The boy waited, looking et a little 
image of St. Antipas of Pergamos, 
hanging on the offertory table, which 
the churchwarden had pointed out to 
him, saying: 

“Pray to him now. 
you.” 

“Where is he?” asked the priest at 
last. “Very well... very well,” he 
reassured the churchwarden; and, no- 
ticing the boy, he called him nearer to 
the offertory table. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Antipushka,” answered the boy. 

“Antipas, you mean, not Antipushfa, 
... there is no Antipushka.... And 
how is it I did not see you? How old 
are you?” 

“I don’t know!” 

“How is it you don’t know?” asked 
the priest reproachfully, but caressing- 
ly stroking the boy’s head. “You must 
find out. And don’t you be afraid. So 
your name is Antipas?” 

“Grandmother says this is the last 
year I can take the communion like 
this,” said the boy suddenly, brighten- 
ing up and growing confident from the 


He will help 


priest’s caress, “and next year, it 
means, I won’t be able like this, ... 
I must come to his reverence. .. .” 

“You must not say ‘his reverence;’ 
say the priest,” corrected the priest. 
“Well, God bless you,” he continued, 
stroking the boy’s head again, and 
turned to the communion table. 

“In a moment,” he said aside to the 
churchwarden. 

The latter bowed and, coming for- 
ward, led the child to the consecrated 
cup. 

Five minutes later the boy went out 
of the rapidly emptying church. 

On his face and in his heart beamed 
joy and a childish, innocent, but still 
human, pride. 

“T took the communion in the chancel 

. . right inside the altar,” he said 
to himself, remembering the church- 
warden’s words. “And I saw my An- 
tipas ...such a_ serious face.. 
and so old... Won’t grandma and 
Dad be surprised? ... and be aston- 
ished at the rouble? .. . I'll give it to 
her ... and I’ll give her half the wa- 
fer; and this bit I’ll eat,” he continued 
descending the steps of the church 
porch, fingering the money in his pock- 
et—the churchwarden had given it to 
him—and debating with himself which 
half of the wafer he should eat, this 
piece with the image on it and finer, 
or the other, plainer but bigger .. .” 

He was very hungry; and over him, 
and over the church and over the con- 
gregation separating in different direc- 
tions, and over the carriage with Bob- 
by, his mother, and his grandmother, 
and over all God’s world the sky 
spread like a big tent, spring-like, soft, 
magnificently blue. 
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VERDI.* : 


I have been asked to write some- 
thing on the master who has so lately 
gone from us. 

Verdi is dead! Do not these few 
words speak to us as no review article 
can do; and besides, must not Verdi’s 
significance for me personally be with- 
out interest to your readers? What, 
then, is there left? Biographical no- 
tices? They are to be found in every 
encyclopedia. The slight indication of 
an instantaneous photograph, seen with 
the eye of a northerner? For this 
would be required an objectivity of 
which I am by no means sure that I 
am possessed. In spite, however, of 
all these disadvantages, I will make 
the attempt. 

With Verdi is gone the last of the 
great ones, and if it were permissible 
to compare artistic greatness, I would 
say that Verdi was greater than either 
Bellini, Rossini, or Donizetti. I would 
go so far, even, as to say that side by 
side with Wagner he was, on the 
whole, the greatest dramatist of the 
century. 

But—great, greater, greatest, do not 
even exist in the realm of art; what is 


great is great, and _ therewith 
a full stop. What we all feel 
at Verdi’s death is how in- 


finitely empty at this moment the 
world seems without him. Where now 
are to be found among the younger 
generations of musicians the new, the 
unwonted, the strongly personal ele- 
ments of Verdi’s art, and these above 
all in the domain of drama? In Ger- 
many, France, England, Russia, Scan- 
dinavia? We see them nowhere nowa- 
days, but there are rumors and signs 
that these qualities are already in 
swaddling-clothes, and if the signs do 


* Translated from the Norwegian by Ethel 
Hearn. 


not deceive us, it will not be long be- 
fore the great copying-machines after 
Wagner and Verdi, which are fashion- 
able for the time being, are consigned 
to an eternal oblivion. 

We are waiting for a personality, 
and that is the reason why Verdi's 
death fills us with a peculiar sadness. 
When Gade died here, in Copenhagen, 
eight years ago, a priest said, at his 
bier, that his place would soon be filled 
by another. Such a prodigious piece of 
stupidity, such a display of an incred- 
ibly undeveloped conception of the 


importance of the beautiful was 
it reserved for a Protestant 
priest to give utterance to! A 


Roman Catholic priest could not say 
such a thing, least of all an Italian one, 
for in Italy all classes of society, with- 
out exception, stand in strikingly di- 
rect relations with their great men. 
They feel a joyous pride in them, and 
I shall never forget the breath-bated 
awe with which the Roman man-in- 
the-street repeats the name of one of 
his great ones. 

It is this relationship, in which Verdi 
80 well understood how to place him- 
self with regard to his countrymen, 
which dictates his position towards the 
land of his birth. What he was to his 
country we can best estimate when we 
read that after his death the municipal 
authorities of Milan met in the middle 
of the night to discuss in what manner 
honor should be shown to the deceased; 
and that in Rome, where all the schools 
gave their scholars holidays until the 
funeral had taken place, a sitting of 
the Senate was entirely devoted to the 
memory of Verdi. 

I mention these facts because they 
show Verdi as a national hero, and it 
was in this light that the people were 
accustomed to regard him. A national 
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artist he is to the core, the first and 
the foremost; as such did he begin, 
and his great triumphs in youth and in 
later manhood, among which are the 
now less known operas “Nabucco” and 
“TI Lombardi,” and a decade later the 
celebrated “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore”’ 
and “La Traviata,” indicate all a na- 
tional standpoint. Then came to pass 
the remarkable thing that Verdi as a 
fully matured man greatly widened his 
horizon, though retaining at the same 
time what was national in his art; he 
became a cosmopolitan. Even in the 
“Traviata” he treads—personal charac- 
teristics apart—in many respects, in 
the footprints of his compatriots. He 
belonged to a school which in the mu- 
sicland of our century was treated with 
contumely. At the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium, in the fifties and sixties, a 
mention of Verdi’s music met with 
nothing but a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulders or the smile of superior- 
ity. In learned circles his music was 
considered meretricious because the na- 
tional element in it was disregarded, 
and neither Mendelssohn nor Schu- 
mann was able to see Verdi’s art as a 
true expression of the emotional life of 
his country people. It was Wagner 
who not only saw this, but who also 
honestly confessed how much he had 
learned from the Italians, and chief 
among them from Bellini. Since those 
days the Germans have gone so far, 
even, as to acknowledge that the Verdi 
of this period should be heard in Italy 
in order that the truly national element 
in his art may be fully appreciated. 
As far as I know there is now a 
pause in Verdi’s dramatic production; 
and after this comes, in 1871, “Aida.” 
What a marvellous development! What 
significant years in Verdi’s inner life 
does it not betoken! If any one should 
ask me what school this work belongs 
to, I could not answer him. It stands 
upon the shoulders of the art of all 
time. The newer masters of both 





France and Germany gave him im- 
pulses, but nothing more; “Aida” is a 
masterpiece in which his own original- 
ity is combined with a wide and sym- 
pathetic view of what is best in musi- 
eal contemporaneity. Verdi the Ital- 
ian and Verdi the European hold out a 
hand to one another; the language he 
here speaks is the language of the 
world, and we need not go to the coun- 
try of the composer to understand it. 
For this reason “Aida” was a success 
all along the line. His melodies, his 
harmonies, his treatment of orchestra 
and choruses, each and all claim the 
same admiration—and one thing more: 
the Egyptian local color. This is not 
the outcome of a refined technique, but 
is achieved in great measure by the 
power his imagination had of trans- 
porting itself to the place where the 
scene of his work is laid. As one ex- 
ample among many, I will merely men- 
tion the night scene on the Nile, at the 
beginning of the third act, in which 
the flageolet tones of the violoncellos 
and double-basses, the pizzicato of the 
violas, and the combined tremolo and 
arpeggios of the violins accompany an 
extremely strange flute melody. You 
are carried away to the solitude of an 
African night—hear the mysterious and 
indeterminate sounds peculiar to it. 
Imagination and technique, in conjunc- 
tion have succeeded in producing an 
effect which is entrancing from its 
marvellous fulness of character. 

After “Aida” appear “Otello,” in 
1887; an interval of sixteen good years, 
but then this work marks again a new 
period. In it Verdi is on the highest 
mountain-top which in his long career 
it was ever granted him to attain. The 
long training through different styles 
of art was a necessity that he might 
be enabled to create the grand and ex- 
alted view which is the distinguishing 
feature of this proud work. 

Tschaikowsky, in his memoirs, re- 
grets that Verdi reached this height so 

















late in life; he thinks that it might 
have been attained while imagination 
still had the elasticity of youth, if he 
had known the contemporary mas- 
ters of drama in other countries. Un- 
fortunately I have not the book by me, 
but I remember that Tschaikowsky 
succeeds very happily in putting his 
thought into words, but all the same 
I cannot agree with him. It is not giv- 
en to us to possess at one and the same 
time youth and the results of a long 
life. In order to produce a work such 
as “Otello” it was necessary for Verdi 
to undergo his long uninterrupted proc- 
ess of transformation; and the capacity 
for further development, the depth, the 
versatility which the ageing master 
here displays is something astound- 
ing. Though he may not be young, 
still he shows a youthful spirit which 
can juggle with the fiercest passions 
of unruly matter. Verdi is not our 
debtor in anything. There is in his 
music Shakespearian demoniacality; 
he shrinks not before such a redoubt- 
able task as the composing of Iago’s 
grand monologue with its gloomy god- 
denying philosophy of life and death 
—and how high does he not soar in this 
scene! 

Among the many remarkable things 
in the instrumentation of this opera 
is the use made, among other things, 
of the entire collective orchestra appa- 
ratus for the production of a pianissi- 
mo, and a fear-inspiring pianissimo it 
is. This effect is, I think, new, at any 
rate I do not remember to have met 
with it in the works of any other mas- 
ter. 

It would seem as if “Aida” and 
“Otello” vied with each other for the 
first place in Verdi’s production. I 
mentioned the Egyptian color in 
“Aida.” I used at one time often to 
go to the Royal Theatre in Copenha- 
gen, where this opera was admirably 
rendered and where the orchestra was 
conducted by Johan Svendsen, and en- 
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joyed the glorious work to the utmost. 
When, however, the first notes of the 
overture to the last act were played, 
I always became aware of a pair of 
questioning musician’s eyes, from the 
orchestra or the surrounding audience, 
fixed upon me. On mentioning the 
matter and asking if any explanation 
could be given of it, I was told that it 
was thought that Verdi showed here 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
newer Norwegian music. How far this 
is true I cannot tell, but that Verdi did 
know the Norwegian folk-songs I am 
prepared after this overture,to say was 
a certainty. It is a bit of touching, 
melancholy music, in which the master, 
in an admirable manner, lets the wood- 
wind instruments depict Desdemona’s 
presentiments of death. 

Were I to embark upon an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of the beauties of 
this work it would be long before I 
had finished, but there can be no doubt 
that “Otello” will stand by the side of 
“Aida” as a landmark, not only in the 
work of Verdi, but in the whole dra- 
matic production of our time. 

His last opera, “Falstaff,” is the new 
Verdi down to the ground, but never- 
theless it is evident that the modern 
ideas in it are preached by an old mas- 
ter. His fancy does not take flight as 
formerly; there is even something 
short-breathed about it now and again, 
but of “Falstaff” on the whole it must 
be said that it contains a true mine of 
artistic detail. 

It is impossible when writing of Ver- 
di’s art to omit the mention of his 
“Requiem” and his “Swan Song;” sa- 
cred pieces for choir and orchestra. 
They represent Roman Catholic cul- 
ture at its highest, and are full of the 
deepest and most beautiful inspira- 
tions by which the master was ever 
carried away; while his admirable 
quartet for stringed instruments is a 
proof, not only of his versatility, but 
also of his fine sense of the intimate in 
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the world of chamber music. It is a 
curious fact that both Verdi and Ros- 
sini concluded their lengthy dramatic 
eareers by writing sacred music. 

I regret that I did not know Verdi 
personally. I once called upon him 
in Paris, but without meeting him, and 
received in return his visiting card at 
my hotel. I have kept it, and the en- 
velope, on which he had written my— 
unfortunately not his—name, as a relic. 
That is all. How willingly would I 
have looked upon the man Verdi, who 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


would, I doubt not, have inspired as 
much admiration as does the artist. 
The great home for musicians which 
he succeeded in bringing to completion 
just before his death, in its way, 
speaks as eloquently of his greatness 
as do any of his musical works. 

In conclusion, I must beg my readers 
to be lenient with this modest causerie, 
which on the spur of the moment alone 
has fallen from my pen. 

Edvard Grieg. 

Copenhagen, February, 1901. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


“A garden is a heavenly spot. 


God made the first!” 


1 know it all; 


Yet envy not your red-rose plot, 
Clear pool, and silver lilies tall. 


“And it was in a garden, too, 
That God walked softly to and fro, 
At sunset—when a cool wind blew—” 
I know, dear child; I know, I know. 


“And in a garden, hushed and lone, 
In the dim breaking of the day, 

An angel sat upon a stone— 
A stone which he had rolled away.” 


Oh, had that angel but been shown 
One instant to my human eyes— 

Could I but kiss that hallowed stone— 
Your garden would be Paradise. 


The Sunday Magazine. 


Vida Briss. 








—————— me 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By SypDNEy C. GRIER. 


XI. 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


As soon as Dick awoke in the morn- 
ing, the subject of the sweet-seller re- 
curred to his mind, and looking out of 
his dressing-room window, he called to 
Ismail Bakhsh, who, from his long con- 
nection with the family, was regarded 
as the head of the household staff. 

“Has that sweet-seller turned up yet, 
Ismail Bakhsh?” 

“No, sahib, I have not seen him this 
morning.” 

“Well, when he does, you can detain 
him. I want to ask him a question or 
two.” 

“The thing is done, sahib. If the pro- 
tector of the poor would listen to a 
word from this unworthy one—” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It was in my heart yesterday, sahib, 
to examine all the verandas, lest the 
storm should have shaken the pillars, 
and in so doing I found that the work 
of the rats under the floors has been 
great and very evil. Surely there are 
many places in which the planks are 
loose and easy to be moved, but on 
this side of the house it is the worst. 
Before the Kumpsioner Sahib’s rooms 
a man might even squeeze himself in 
and hide under the veranda floor.” 

“We shall never get rid of the rats 
until we have proper cement floors—and 
it’s no good thinking of that now,” add- 
ed Dick, half to himself. “But are 
you sure there’s nothing worse than 
rats about, Ismail Bakhsh? I don’t 
like the idea of that hole.” 

“T also suspected evil, sahib, but hav- 
ing sent two of the servants’ sons in 
with torches, I was content when they 
found nothing.” 


“I hope you wedged the boards firm- 
ly into their places?” 

“I put them back, sahib, but why 
fasten them? There was no man in- 
side, and in case any should seek to 
enter, the hole should be barricaded 
from within, not from without. More- 
over if the protector of the poor would 
invite Winlock Sahib to bring his sport- 
ing dog to the house, with your honor’s 
own dogs, we might succeed in killing 
all the rats before mending the floors.” 

“Good idea. Ask the Memsahib to 
give you a chit to Winlock Sahib. No; 
it had better be to-morrow. I shall be 
out all to-day.” 

Ismail Bakhsh salaamed and depart- 
ed, and Dick returned to his dressing, 
both of them totally unconscious that 
nothing but a half-inch plank separat- 
ed them from a man who had listened 
to the whole of their colloquy. The 
bungalow had been run up in haste, 
never having been intended for a per 
manent dwelling. Hence the contrast 
of its somewhat ramshackle appear- 
ance with that of the substantial stone 
houses in the cantonments, and hence 
also the perpetual worry caused by the 
colonies of rats inhabiting the space 
under the floors, which should have 
been filled up with masonry. However, 
since innumerable complaints and re- 
monstrances had brought nothing but 
promises and an occasional snub from 
those in authority, Dick and Georgia 
continued to live on in their unsatis- 
factory dwelling, and to wage intermit- 
tent warfare against the rats. But 
the rats could not fairly be accused of 
the worst of the damage of which Is- 
mail Bakhsh complained, for crouched 
under the boards lay the sweet-seller, 
who had effected an entrance by slid- 
ing out one of the planks and pulling 
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another aside, returning them to their 
places when he had crawled in. His 
dark face paled when Ismail Bakhsh 
suggested bringing the dogs, but when 
he heard Dick postpone the rat-hunt to 
the next day, he breathed freely again. 

“To-day is all I want,” he said to 
himself. “‘When I have once got the 
paper for Jehanara Bibi from that ac- 
eursed half-blood, my work is done, 
and Nath Sahib may set his dogs on 
my track as much as he likes—and his 
sowars too.” 

He remained crouched in his lair all 
morning until the Commissioner had 
dismissed his clerks and hobbled round 
to the other side of the house to look 
for Mabel. As soon as the sound of 
his crutch had become inaudible in the 
distance, there was a hesitating tap on 
one of the loose boards. It was an- 
swered by a bolder knock from below, 
the board was pushed aside immedi- 
ately, and a yellow hand, trembling as 
if with ague, passed a paper through 
the crack. The sweet-seller seized it, 
and pressed the fingers of the transmit- 
ter, which were hurriedly withdrawn. 
The hidden man secreted the paper 
earefully in his clothing, and crawled 
round to the front of the house whence 
he could watch through a peep-hole 
all that went on in this part of the 
compound. When noon was come, and 
the servants had all betaken them- 
selves to their own quarters, he re- 
moved the sliding plank and slipped 
out, bringing with him his stock in 
trade and replacing the board care- 
fully. Having assured himself that 
there was no one looking out, he 
crossed the compound boldly, climbed 
the wall at a point where various pro- 
jecting stones and convenient hollows 
afforded a foothold, and walked with 
dignified haste to the nearest sand-hill. 
On the farther side of this he buried 
his tray and his sweets in the sand, 
and then, girding up his loins, set out 
resolutely in the direction of Dera Gul. 


Dusk had already fallen when he 
reached the fortress, where he received 
a respectful greeting from the ragged 
guards, who informed him that the 
chief was in his zenana, but as soon 
as the news was brought that Narayan 
Sing had returned, Bahram Khan sent 
word that he should be admitted im- 
mediately—a high honor which was 
not infrequently the reward of the 
indispensable spy. Committing himself 
to the guidance of one of the slave- 
boys, Narayan Sing passed behind the 
curtain and into the ante-room, to dis- 
cover Bahram Khan reclining upon 
the divan in the easiest possible un- 
dress. ‘The pleasant murmur of the 
hubble-bubble, as he approached, pre- 
pared the visitor to find the room full 
of smoke, and his master seemed at 
first too much engrossed with his pipe 
to notice his entrance. Cross-legged in 
the corner sat the Eurasian Jehanara, 
shrouded in her veil, her glittering 
eyes reflecting the faint light which 
was shed by a brazier of glowing char- 
coal. 

“Peace, Narayan Sing!” said the 
Prince at last, taking the mouthpiece 
of the long leathern tube lazily from 
his lips. “Is all well?” 

“All is well, Highness. I have here 
the full forecast of the plans of Bar- 
karaf Sahib, from the hands of his 
confidential clerk.” 

Jehanara laughed harshly. “Thou 
hadst but little difficulty with Antonio 
D’Costa?”’ she said. 

“What knowest thou of the swine?” 
asked Bahram Khan jealously. 

“TI have not seen him for years, High- 
ness, but he is my cousin, and I was 
acquainted with his character as a 
youth, and heard of his doings as a 
man. Knowing thy desire to learn the 
intentions of the Kumpsioner Sahib, 
and hearing that my cousin was in his 
office, it needed only that I should in- 
struct the skilful Narayan Sing to ap- 
proach him in the right way.” 
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“And I,” said Narayan Sing, “needed 
but to hold before his eyes the copies 
of the bonds I had obtained from cer- 
tain money-lenders, and threaten to 
show them to Barkaraf Sahib, when 
he fell down on his knees before me, 
and was ready to do whatever I might 
desire, for fear of the ruin that men- 
aced him.” 

“It is well,” growled Bahram Khan. 
“But what information does he give?” 

Narayan Sing took out the paper 
which had been handed to him in his 
hiding-place, and laid it on the floor be- 
fore Jehanara. She took it up, and, 
moving forward, scrutinized its con- 
tents eagerly by the dim light of the 
brazier. 

“The Kumpsioner Sahib has finished 
drawing up a report,” she said joyful- 
ly, “in which he recommends the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the subsidy, 
and the recall of Beltring Sahib from 
Nalapur, on the ground that the pro- 
visions of the treaty were merely tem- 
porary arrangements, the necessity for 
which has passed away.” Bahram 
Khan laughed, and she went on: “The 
Amir Sahib is to be assured of the con- 
tinuous friendship and good will of the 
Sarkar, which with the one hand will 
take away his rupees, and with the 
other will give him liberty to govern 
his people without interference or guid- 
ance.” 

“Surely the infidels are delivered into 
our hands!” cried Bahram Khan. “And 
when is the proclamation to be made?” 

“The Kumpsioner Sahib desires an 
order, which may be carried out by the 
political officer on the spot.” 

“Then the fool himself is leaving the 
border? Let him go. I care not to 
take his life. He has played into my 
hands, and may well carry his folly 
elsewhere. It is Nath Sahib that I 
want, and surely even my uncle will 
turn against him when he knows that 
the Sarkar has determined to break the 
treaty.” 

562 
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“Gently, Highness!” entreated Jeha- 
nara. “The Amir Sahib holds firmly to 
his friends, and is a man not easily 
turned from his purpose. Such is his 
friendship for Nath Sahib that we can 
only hope to involve him in the plot 
through a desire to help, and not to 
injure him.” 

“But,” put in Narayan Sing, who had 
been debating in his own mind with 
considerable anxiety whether he should 
tell his news at once, or wait until af- 
ter he had secured a moment’s private 
conversation with Jehanara, “I heard 
tidings yesterday, Highness, that seem 
to prove the Kumpsioner Sahib not to 
be the friend thou didst reckon him. I 
could have told them sooner, but I 
fear they will not be pleasing in thine 
ears.” 

“Let us hear them,” cried Bahram 
Khan, while Jehanara shot an angry 
glance at the spy. He ought to have 
known by this time that it was wise 
to soften and sweeten agitating news, 
and not to administer it undiluted. 

“It was said among the servant-peo- 
ple that Barkaraf Sahib had asked 
Nath Sahib for his sister, Highness, 
and that even now he has betrothed 
her to him.” 

There was a moment’s incredulous si- 
lence, and then Bahram Khan sprang 
up from the divan, sending the heavy 
cut-glass bottle of the water-pipe flying, 
and almost overturning the brazier. 
“And this is the fruit of your counsel, 
both of you!” he shouted. “Who was 
it that held me back when I would 
have fallen on the whole body of the 
English as they returned from their 
fools’ dinner in the desert, and killed 
them all except Nath Sahib’s sister? 
Who was it again that bade me suffer 
my servants to be taken prisoners and 
held captive, and be tried for their 
lives by a boy, and that told me to re- 
joice when I received them back un- 
harmed? Thou, O woman! thou, dog 


of an idolater! Surely ye were in 
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league with the Kumpsioner Sahib to 
steal the girl from me, and he has 
bribed you to blacken my face in the 
eyes of all my people!” 

“Highness,” said Jehanara with dig- 
nity, “thou art unjust to thy faithful 
servants. Fear not; I know the ways 
of the English, and this betrothal need 
not lead to marriage for many months. 
Nath Sahib’s sister shall yet be thine, 
and the Kumpsioner Sahib may wait 
in vain for his bride.” 

“Wait!” cried Bahram Khan, sinking 
again upon his cushions; “nay, he 
shall wait for nothing but death. He 
shall die by inches, and before my eyes, 
for having sought to fool me. If he 
escapes, both your lives shall pay for 

“As thou wilt, Highness. But was it 
not thy admiration of her beauty 
which first showed the Kumpsioner 
Sahib that the girl was fair? Suffer 
thy servant to consider the matter for 
a moment, and she will offer thee her 
counsel.” 

Having set Bahram Khan to look at 
affairs in this new light, Jehanara es- 
tablished herself again in her corner, 
gazing fixedly at the hot coals. Both 
her life and that of Narayan Sing were 
at stake, and she knew it; and she had 
no desire to die. Six years before, she 
had played a desperate game with 
Bahram Khan, conscious that in him 
she faced an opponent as cunning and 
as faithless as herself. The condi- 
tions were unequal, for she staked far 
more than he did on the result, and he 
won, possibly because her sense of the 
risk she was running had robbed her 
of the perfect coolness necessary if 
success was to be attained. He had 
not married her even by Mohammedan 
rites, and nothing short of full legal 
recognition could have vindicated, in 
the eyes of her own people, the course 
she had pursued. Robbed of her antici- 
pated triumph, she made no attempt 
to return to them, but set herself to 


obtain by every means in her power 
the ascendancy over the Prince’s mind 
which she had failed to gain over his 
heart. Fresh failures and unspeakable 
mortifications had awaited her. The 
women of the household, from the love- 
ly little Ethiopian bride, to whom was 
awarded the position Jehanara had 
coveted for herself, to the humblest 
hill-girl who had been kidnapped to 
become at once a slave and a Musli- 
meh, saw to it that she ate the bread 
of bitterness, but in spite of taunts and 
contempt she kept the one end in view 
until her enterprise was crowned with 
complete success. Bahram Khan would 
listen to no advice but hers, having 
learnt by experience that his confidence 
was justified by results. The intrigue 
by which first the Commissioner, and 
then the Viceroy, had been convinced 
of his wrongs was of her devising, and 
had proved so successful that she was 
firmly convinced that if it had not been 
for Dick’s opposition, she would al- 
ready have seen Bahram Khan estab- 
lished as his uncle’s heir. Hence her 
hatred for Dick, heightened by his con- 
temptuous treatment of herself, was at 
least as strong as that of the disap- 
pointed claimant. As she sat brooding 
over the charcoal at this moment, there 
was a cruel light in her eyes while she 
ran hastily over the points of the 
scheme which had sprung complete 
into her mind when Bahram Khan ac- 
cused her of treachery. 

“Highness,” she said at last, and 
Bahram Khan propped himself up on 
his cushions with a muttered growl, 
while the trembling Narayan Sing ap- 
peared to take fresh interest in life, 
“this perfidy of the Kumpsioner Sa- 
hib’s provides thee with what was most 
needed, a way of involving the Amir 
Sahib in our plans. Nay, by its means, 
with the blessing of Heaven, thy ser- 
vants will yet behold thee seated upon 
his throne with the sanction of the 
Sarkar.” 





























“Wonderful!” cried the Prince, with 
gleaming eyes. “Go on.” 

“First of all, then, Highness, the 
Kumpsioner Sahib must not leave Ali- 
bad before the proclamation is made— 
but we will consider presently by what 
means he may be induced to remain on 
the border. Next, instructions must be 
sent to the Vizier Ram Sing to repre- 
sent thy quarrel to his master, the 
Amir Sahib, in this wise. Thou wilt 
say that the Kumpsioner Sahib, with 
a great show of friendliness, promised 
to get thee Nath Sahib’s sister for a 
wife, but that he has befooled thee, 
and demanded the maiden for himself. 
Thy uncle may not altogether believe 
that Barkaraf Sahib really offered thee 
his help in the matter—” she could not 
restrain a touch of scorn as she glanced 
with half-veiled eyes at the miserable 
native who had brought himself to be- 
lieve that an Englishman looked 
favorably on his desire to mar- 
ry an Englishwoman. “Still, he 
has heard through his __ sister, 
thy mother, of thy love for the 
girl, and he will soon hear that she is 
betrothed to the Kumpsioner Sahib, 
so that there can be no doubt of the 
enmity between him and thee. Next 
thou wilt say that by setting spies on 
this enemy of thine thou has learnt 
that he has persuaded the Sarkar to 
withdraw the subsidy. This he does 
in order to gain honor for himself by 
annexing the Nalapur state, and also 
that he may overthrow Nath Sahib, 
whom thy uncle loves, and who, as we 
know through Ram Sing, has sworn to 
resign his office rather than forsake 
his friend. Thus, then, thy uncle will 
be eager to champion Nath Sahib’s 
cause against Barkaraf Sahib, and 
thou, spurred on by thy anger, wilt 
show him the way. According to the 
words of this paper of my cousin’s, the 
Sarkar’s change of policy will be an- 
nounced at a durbar to be held in the 
Agency at Nalapur, and the Amir Sahib 
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will do well to see to it that this dur- 
bar is not held. While the Kumpsioner 
Sahib, and Nath Sahib and all the sa- 
hibs from here are entangled in the 
mountains on the way to the city, they 
must be caught in an ambush of the 
Amir Sahib’s troops. The Kumpsioner 
Sahib may well be killed in the first 
onset, to save all further trouble, but 
Nath Sahib and the other friends of 
thy uncle need only be disarmed and 
kept prisoners, the writing of the Sar- 
kar being taken from them. Then the 
Amir Sahib may send a peaceful mes- 
sage to the Sarkar that, hearing ru- 
mors of evil intended against him he 
has seized a number of his officers and 
holds them as hostages, until he shall 
be assured that his fears are ground- 
less. So then the Sarkar, fearing for 
the lives of his sahibs, will send some 
great man to reassure his Highness, 
and explain that it was only the evil 
doings of the dead Barkaraf Sahib that 
caused the mischief, and Nath Sahib 
will be put in his place, and the sub- 
sidy continued, and all will be well— 
after the payment, perhaps, of a slight 
fine for the accidental slaying of the 
Kumpsioner Sahib.” 

“But where is the advantage of all 
this for me?” bellowed Bahram Khan, 
“It would rid me of the Kumpsioner 
Sahib, but no more—nay, it makes Nath 
Sahib the head where he is now the 
tail.” 

“Seest thou not, Highness, that this 
is the plot as it must appear in the eyes 
of thine uncle? Now lift the veil and 
behold it as it is in thine own mind. 
Who should naturally be chosen to 
command the force lying in ambush 
but the Sardar Abd-ul-Nabi and is not 
he a close friend of the Vizier Ram 
Sing, and wholly devoted to thy cause? 
To him the Amir Sahib will give orders 
that he is to slay no one but Barkaraf 
Sahib, and that the lives of the rest 
are to be saved, even at the risk of his 
own, but from thee he will receive the 
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command to slay all and spare none, 
not even the youngest.” 

“Nay, I will ride with them, and 
smite them myself from behind!” cried 
Bahram Khan. 

“That must not be, Highness. Thou 
wilt be far away at the time.” 

“Then Nath Sahib and Barkaraf Sa- 
hib shall be saved alive and brought to 
me, that I may see them die.” 

“The risk is too great, Highness. Hast 
thou forgotten the day when Sinjaj 
Kilin Sahib was attacked in a certain 
nullah and all his escort slain, and how 
he fought his way out alone and rode 
to his camp, and returning with a fresh 
body of troops, fell upon the tribesmen 
when they were stripping the dead, 
and slew them every one? Not a man 
shall live—be content with that, for 
there is other work for thee than 
watching their blood flow.” 

“And what may that be, woman?” 

“Thou wilt be waiting here, High- 
ness, and as soon as a swift messenger 
brings thee word that the sahibs have 
been attacked, thou wilt ride with all 
speed to Alibad. Knowing that all the 
sahibs are away except the Padri and 
two or three others who are not sol- 
diers, and that there is no place of ref- 
uge, thou wilt hasten to save them and 
the Memsahibs. If they believe in thy 
professions of friendship, then all is 
well—they are delivered into our 
hands. But it is in my mind that they 
will not trust thee, and that is even 
better, for then all the evil that follows 
will spring from their own lack of con- 
fidence. 

The men of the Regiment who are 
left behind will barricade themselves 
in their lines, but there is no need 
to attack them then. The Bazar 
and the European houses will be fired 
—by the badmashes of the place, doubt- 
less, and in the turmoil and confusion 
all the sahibs will be killed, but all men 
will behold thee rushing hither and 
thither like one possessed, command- 


ing thy soldiers with curses to save the 
white men.” 

Bahram Khan chuckled grimly, for 
the picture appealed to him. 

“And at last,” went on Jehanara, 
“seeing that thou canst do nothing, so 
few are thy men thou wilt retire 
sorrowfully, taking with thee such 
women and loot as may come in thy 
way—but only for safe keeping.” Bah- 
ram Khan chuckled again. “The next 
day, when the Amir Sahib learns that 
he has indeed raised his hand against 
the Sarkar, and slain so many sahibs, 
he will give up the attempt to keep his 
army in check, and they will come to 
Alibad and complete the work begun 
by thee, before ravaging the rest of 
the frontier. All will be the deed of 
thine uncle, and he it is that will have 
to answer to the Sarkar.” 

“True, O woman! Trust me that his 
evil deeds shall blot out mine. But 
how if Nath Sahib’s sister should 
chance to be slain also?” 

“Her safety is thy care, Highness. Be- 
fore anything else, thou wilt have 
seized Nath Sahib’s house, which is on 
the outskirts of the town, and sent off 
his wife and sister here under a suffi- 
cient guard.” 

“But who will see that Nath Sahib’s 
Mem troubles us no more,” laughed 
Bahram Khan. 

“Not so, Highness. The doctor lady 
must find safety with the Moti-ul-Nis- 
sa.” 

“Nay, is she not Nath Sahib’s wife?” 
cried Bahram Khan, much injured. 

“There must be sanctuary for the 
doctor lady with thy mother,” repeated 
Jehanara firmly. “What harm can she 
do to thee, Highness?” 

“She is Sinjaj Kilin’s daughter. That 
is enough.” 

“True, Highness, and for that very 
reason she must live. The Begum 
must be warned to hide her in the in- 
most recesses of the zenana, since the 
Amir Sahib clamors for her blood, and 




















she herself must understand that thou 
art protecting her at the risk of thy 
life. See here, Highness, and think not 
that it is any love for thy foes that 
moves me. The success of our plan 
depends upon her testimony. When 
thou has made thyself master in Nala- 
pur, and goest forth to meet the armies 
of the Empress with the head of the 
Amir Sahib as a peace offering, there 
will yet be voices raised against thee. 
But when it is known that thou didst 
save the doctor lady, the wife and 
daughter of thine enemies, and place 
her in safety in thy own zenana, who 
shall judge thee too hardly that thou 
couldst not save Alibad? Thou hast 
done all in thy power, and the Mem- 
sahib will bear witness to thee. And 
as for sparing her—why, there is Nath 
Sahib’s sister left for thee still.” 
“Aha,” laughed Bahram Khan, “and 


she is not of Sinjaj Kilin’s blood. 
She will not fight like the doctor 
lady.” 


“Nay, but she is of Nath Sahib’s 
blood,” said Jehanara, conscious once 
more of an inconsistent thrill of per- 
verted pride in her father’s race, as 
she remembered what Englishwomen 
as fair and as timid as Mabel had done 
before in such circumstances; “but all 
will be well, Highness, whatever hap- 
pens. If she is found married to thee, 
she cannot, as a pardah woman, be 
brought into court to testify against 
thee, and if she is dead, why, she 
killed herself in her terror, not waiting 
to learn what were thy intentions to- 
wards her. And women pass, but the 
throne lasts, Highness. The one is 
more than the other.” 

“Truly, thou arta veritable Shaitan!” 
To Bahram Khan’s mind the epithetcon- 
veyed a high compliment. “Set the 
matter in train, then. Here is my 
seal.” He took off his heavy signet 
and handed it to her. “Do thou 


and Narayan Sing see that all is in or- 
der, so that none of the sahibs escape. 
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But what of Barkaraf Sahib? If he 
leaves the border I lose half my ven- 
geance.” 

“It may be, Highness—” the speaker 
was Narayan Sing, who had remained 
silent in sheer astonishment at the 
daring and resourcefulness of his co- 
plotter, “that the Hasrat Ali Begum 
might help us in the matter. If her 
Highness were to hear that any evil 
threatened the doctor lady or her hus- 
band, she would doubtless send a mes- 
senger to warn her. Might she not be- 
come aware through some indiscretion” 
(he looked across at Jehanara) “that 
the Kumpsioner Sahib was departing 
from the border to seek his own safety, 
leaving Nath Sahib to carry out a dan- 
gerous and disagreeable task? Her 
Highness would send the Eye-of-the- 
Begum immediately to inform the doc- 
tor lady of what she had heard, and 
does there live a woman upon earth 
who, having received such informa- 
tion, would not at once fling the Kump- 
sioner Sahib’s cowardice in his teeth, 
and taunt him until he was forced for 
very shame to remain and do his busi- 
ness for himself?” 

“By that saying,” interrupted Jeha- 
nara, vexed at being selected to perpe- 
trate an indiscretion, “thou betrayest 
thine ignorance, Narayan Sing. There is 
such a woman, and the doctor lady is 
she. She would tell the news to her 
husband, and leave him to reproach the 
Kumpsioner Sahib if he chose, and 
there would be no taunts, for the Eng- 
lish are not wont to speak like the ba- 
zar folk. But there is another woman 
who would work for us, though igno- 
rantly, and that is the wife of the Pa- 
dri Sahib.” 

“The lady of the angry tongue!” 
cried Bahram Khan. “But what should 
induce my mother to send a slave to 
her?” 

“It would not be likely, Highness, 
nor shall the Begum be troubled in the 
matter at all. I will disguise myself 
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and tell the Padri’s Mem that her 
Highness, desiring to warn the doctor 
lady, was too closely watched to allow 
of her sending her usual messenger. I 
will say also that I succeeded in slip- 
ping away from Dera Gul, and in 
crossing the desert with the message, 
but that I dared not approach Nath 


The Argosy. 





of Spring. 


Sahib’s house, fearing there might be 
spies among his servants. Thus, then, 
I will tell the news, and before very 
long the Padri’s Mem will tell it also 
—in the ears of the Kumpsioner 
Sahib.” 

“It is well thought of,” said Bahram 
Khan approvingly. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


The spring is here, so tender and so fair; 
Yet he who would observe her must be quick, 


Else by some trick 


She will evade him e’er he is aware,— 

So soon the time is past, 

And summer follows fast. 

But she is here, is coming up the land, 
Oh, joyous future, just within our grasp! 
We hold the precious moment in our hand. 
Break not away, fair presence, from our clasp. 
Now o’er our hillsides arch 

The skies of early March, 

And cawing birds do soar 

With darksome flapping wings 

From tree to tree, and hoar 

The frost still shines where icy fetters gird 
The patient heart of earth. 

But on some happy morning will be heard 
The song of coming bird, 

Where glad the robin sings, 

What time the south wind brings 

These welcome visitants to us again, 

And wakes the world to mirth 

After long winter’s reign. 


Dost note the way 
That day by day 


The sun moves ever farther to the north? 


And some lone spot, 


By him forgot 
All through the winter, sees his golden ray 


Shine gladly forth 











— 














The Return of Spring. 


Once more again at close of lengthening day. 
Then does the place rejoice, 

As with inaudible voice, 

That he is here, is here who was away! 


This morning did I see 

A tint of faintest green 

Upon a lilac near a hemlock tree! 

Surely the buds are swelling in the sun, 
And in the tree boles soon the sap will be 
A stirring in their veins to start and run, 
And the glad miracle of spring begun. 


I know a daffodil, 

The first of all the season to appear, 

And just below the hill 

Where slopes the garden terrace, every year, 
From out the grasses green 

Its golden crown is seen. 

And there are tulips, crimson, striped and pink, 
With sweet and spicy odor, and I think 
There’ are none earlier; and when we greet 
Those smallest pansies sweet 

That spring e’en from the gravel at our feet, 
And every flower and weed 

Shows bud and promised seed, 


- And violets ope, and bellworts, and that bit 


Of purest heaven, the periwinkle blue, 
Then is it fit 

That we proclaim with happiness anew 
The spring is here, and we aware of it! 


Soon from the meadows spring 
A host innumerable, past all numbering,— 

Of golden buttercups that shine and gleam, 

With lovely varnished chalices, and seem 

The very largesse of a royal hand. 

And through the orchard all the fruit trees stand 
In bridal white, or flushed with rosy bloom, 
Where wild bees hum and boom, 

And the mild air is fragrant with perfume; 

And daisies look at us, and eyebrights lift 

Their exquisite myriads, like unto a drift 

Of soft, belated snow, 

And wind flowers blow— 

Ah, then it is with ecstasy we know 

The spring is here, and unto us the gift! 
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DIALECTS. 


One of the most extraordinary things 
to be noted in dialect, as a literary fac- 
tor, is that it has varied very little 
since the time of Shakespeare. They 
are probably few who will contend 
that dialect, as it is written in books, is 
not for themost part fanciful, but, fanci- 
ful as it undoubtedly is, it is wonder- 
fully consistent, whatever vulgar 
tongue it is meant to represent. It 
may be suggested that this consistency 
proves the nearness of literary dialect 
to the reality, but such an argument 
is not thoroughly sound. It would be 
as reasonable to say that the Beardsley 
school of artists is true to nature be- 
cause each member of it draws ob- 
jects just as all the other members do. 
The Beardsley school of drawing 
doubtless has its grammar and idioms, 
but they are not the grammar and idi- 
oms of nature; they are the grammar 
and idioms of art, or, at least, of the 
grotesque branch of art. And so with 
the novelist’s dialect. It has grammar 
and idioms which are not ex- 
actly of any real tongue, but, 
as a matter of faci, belong 
to a branch of art. And as you 
recognize the artist’s combination of 
lines and dots as a woman, so you rec- 
ognize the author’s dialect as the 
speech of a Scotchman or an Irishman 
as the case may be. In the case of the 
artist, the grotesque is used to convey 
ideas which could not be conveyed in 
plain drawing, and in the case of the 
author, dialect is used to express 
sounds of speech which could not be 
expressed in the ordinary combination 
of letters. But the dialect is no nearer 
to the speech it expresses than is the 
drawing to the object it represents. 

What author first put dialect into the 
mouths of his characters it is difficult 
to say. Certainly Shakespeare 


does it, and he does it to 
such an extent that he evidently re- 
garded it as a literary custom with 
which the public was sufficiently ac- 
quainted to understand it. Unless the 
way had been paved in some manner 
or other, no author would have giver 
to the world such a play as “King 
Henry the Fifth,” in which whole 
scenes are written in dialect. It is 
most unlikely that any more than a 
very small percentage of those who 
composed the audiences of Shake- 
speare’s time had ever conversed with 
a Scotchman, or an Irishman, or a 
Welshman, for owing to the difficulties 
of travelling, people were then intense- 
ly local; but Shakespeare reels off line 
after line of Scotch, Irish and Welsh 
dialect as though perfectly confident 
that the public was educated up to that 
sort of thing. “Henry the Fifth” was, 
we believe written before James the 
Sixth of Scotland became James the 
First of England, and therefore the 
Scotchman was still somewhat of a 
foreigner, and Ireland did not at that 
time “schwarm,” as a true son of the 
Emerald Isle has since described it, 
“with absentees,” up against whom 
the average Englishman might be con- 
tinually running. Possibly there was 
intercourse with the Welsh, but the 
Welshman, like the Highlander, has 
no dialect, speaking either his native 
tongue or pure English, which he has 
learnt as a foreign tongue. But Shake- 
speare’s public was, for all that, un- 
doubtedly acquainted with the _ so- 
called typical dialect of our neighbors, 
for the dramatist introduces his dia- 
lect-speaking character without put- 
ting a word of apology or explanation 
in the mouths of the other characters. 
The question arises, How did Shake- 
speare’s public become acquainted with 
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dialects purporting to belong to peo- 
ples with whom they had little or no 
converse? It seems most probable that 
before Shakespeare’s day as since, and 
unto this very day, there were authors 
who, writing dialects for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of the English, 
had raised out of the public a belief 
in, and an enthusiastic study of certain 
distorted forms of English considered 
typical of the speech of various dis- 
tricts. The cult of dialect would seem 
to be one of the oldest English customs, 
and the result is that not one in a thou- 
sand of present-day Englishmen can 
speak or even write correct English. 
The custom is certainly older than 
Shakespeare’s day, for Shakespeare 
does not show any of the diffidence of 
one making a new departure when he 
causes a Welshman, an Irishman 
and a Scotchman in Act III of “Henry 
the Fifth” to jabber to one another for 
a whole scene in languages which are 
most uncouth and strange when com- 
pared with the stately English in which 
he was wont to write the greater part 
of his plays. He is, as a matter of 
fact, somewhat proud of his miniature 
Babel; he gives every sign of endeavor- 
ing to outstrip other competitors in a 
popular and profitable game. Fluellen, 
Captain Jamy and Macmorris are not 
necessary to the story of “King 
Henry the Fifth;” they are 
somewhat superfluous low come- 
dians. Fluellen, it is true, is 
found by his author to be fairly useful 
in the latter part of the play, as punc- 
tuating the heavy remarks of the 
graver characters, but it seems prob- 
able that in the first instance he was 
only introduced for the sake of the 
amusing contrast of his speech with 
the speech of Jamy and Macmorris in 
one scene. Shakespeare, however, was 
so pleased with his success in Welsh 
dialect—of which he was apparently 
rather fond, for he introduces a Welsh- 
man in the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
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—that he retains Fluellen when he has 
dismissed Jamy and Macmorris. Flu- 
ellen is, of course, Shakespeare’s great- 
est effort in dialect, and therefore 
worth studying. 

This Welsh soldier’s speech may not 
be the true speech of a Welshman 
who talks English, but it is quite con- 
ventional. An author endeavoring to 
depict to-day the Welsh dialect or ac- 
cent would depict it just as Shake- 
speare depicted it three hundred years 
ago. Shakespeare writes “b” for “p” 
and “p” for “b,” and “v” for “f” and 
“f” for “v,”’ and so on, in the speech 
of his Welsh character, just as the 
modern novelist would if he were wish- 
ing to add local color to the dialogue of 
a Welsh novel. It would seem, there- 
fore, that even in days so far back as 
Shakespeare’s convention had .settled 
the Welsh dialect. 

“Captain Jamy is a marvellous falo- 
rous person,” says Fluellen; and again 
in another scene, “Ay, he was porn at 
Monmouth. What call you the town’s 
name where Alexander the Pig was 
born?” And elsewhere he alludes to a 
bridge as u “pridge.” It is a very 
simple trick, and, though perhaps com- 
paratively new in Shakespeare’s time, 
is now well-worn. The changing of 
the consonants, however, is not actu- 
ally written down throughout all Flu- 
ellen’s lines. It is only suggested here 
and there in stray odd corners of a 
speech, the actual amount of substi- 
tution being left to the discretion of 
the actor. This again points favorably 
to our contention that dialect, as a lite- 
rary convention, is older than Shake- 
speare’s time. The dramatist writes 
both “born” and “porn” in one line, 
and “bridge” and “pridge” in one 
speech, knowing well that he has only 
to hint at the Welsh peculiarities of 
accent to be understood by the ac- 
tors. 

Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson 
in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” has 
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his lines written with a far greater con- 
sistency. The transliteration is not 
merely hinted at, but conscientiously 
carried out in every line. It is possible 
that Fluellen was a part written spe- 
cially for an actor who had succeeded 
as Sir Hugh Evans. If this were so, 
the author would probably take it for 
granted that the actor would under- 
stand what was expected of him, and 
so would save himself the trouble of 
actually penning in the second part 
the transliterations which the first part 
had made familiar. But in each part 
the accent—it can scarcely in this case 
be called dialect—is the same, and it 
varies not in any way from the mod- 
ern Welsh accent as set down on pa- 
per. 

Captain Jamy and Macmorris were 
undoubtedly introduced to keep Fluel- 
len company. Captain Jamy speaks in 
a way which is most typically Scotch. 
His speech conforms with every rule 
that governs the dialogue of what we 
now call the Kailyard school of au- 
thors. In such a line as this, “It sall be 
vary gud, gud feith, gud captains bath; 
and I sall quit you with gud leve, as I 
may pick occasion; that sall I;” or as 
this, “By the mess, ere theise eyes of 
mine take themselves to slomber, ay’ll 
de gud service or ay’ll lig i’ the grund 
for it; ay, or go to death; and ay’ll 
pay’t as valorous as I may, that sall I 
suerly do, that is the breff and the long. 
Marry, I wud full fain hear some ques- 
tion "tween you tway,” Shakespeare is 
not so very far behind Crockett and 
Barrie and Maclaren, if we allow for 
the difference which three hundred 
years have produced in the style of 
address. It must be admitted that 
there is something rather amateurish 
in the continuous repetition of “gud” 
and “sall,” words upon the spelling of 
which Shakespeare evidently prides 
himself; but the result in the whole 
has an almost professional ring, which 
is highly creditable to the author, see- 
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ing that he is more or less of a pio- 
neer in the literary trick of dialect. 
Captain Macmorris, however, is not 
typically Irish. His speech is very ex- 
traordinary and quite different from 
the accepted form of Irish speech. “By 
Chrish la! tish ill done; the work ish 
give over, the trompet sound the re- 
treat,” is a tongue which convention 
has not made familiar to us. No other 
author has made any character of his, 
of whatever nationality, speak in such 
away. “Shure, Flanagan, wud ye be 
afther crossing the sthrame,” is near- 
er the generally accepted idea of Irish 
speech. We must remember, however, 
that the present irish dialect is largely 


» an American production, and affiliated 


to the Negro dialect, the two dialects 
being, if not actually relatives, at least 
school-mates, inspired and drilled by a 
common master. In Shakespeare’s 
day the Irish had not come to live 
everywhere except at home, and pos- 
sibly the accent he put into Macmor- 
ris’s English is fairly representative of 
the Irish accent of the time. Still, 
but for the name and the explanation 
that the Captain is Irish, one would 
be inclined to think from Shakespeare’s 
phonetics that Macmorris was a High- 
lander from the outermost Hebrides, 
the hissing termination to words end- 
ing in “s” or “st” being employed by 
many authors as the representative 
Highlander accent. What we learn 
from Macmorris’s speech is that Irish 
dialect as we know it in books is not 
so old as the literary Scotch dialect or 
Welsh accent. There was, we find, an 
Irish accent in Shakespeare’s time, but 
it has been discarded by later authors. 
If the truth be told, this discarding of 
the old accent is a step forward in art. 
The present popular accent is much 
more universal than Macmorris’s ac- 
cent, and it is accompanied by the most 
charming of idioms, whereas Macmor- 
ris’s was attended only by grammati- 
cal mistakes. We will not pledge our 























word as to which is the truer Irish, 
but we will say that the modern is the 
better from a literary point of view. 

But if Shakespeare is not quite con- 
ventional in his writing of the Irish 
accent, he is perfectly conventional 
when he introduces the broken Eng- 
lish of a Frenchman or a Frenchwom- 
an. We may observe this both in 
“Henry the Fifth” and the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor;” he apparently 
wrote these two plays under the influ- 
ence of a burning but temporary en- 
thusiasm in dialects and accents. We 
are not Shakespearian scholars—as our 
commonplace spelling of his name 
doubtless shows—and it is only with 
the greatest diffidence that we conjec- 
ture in public that he had these two 
plays in hand at one and the same 
time. The Welsh accent and the bro- 
ken English are a marked feature of 
both plays. In the one we have Flu- 
ellen and Katherine, and in the other 
Sir Hugh Evans and Doctor Caius. We 
have suggested that perhaps Fluellen 
was written for. an actor who had 
proved successful as Sir Hugh Evans, 
and it is possible also that Doctor 
Caius and Katherine had a common 
representative in some youth who 
lisped pleasantly. That, however, is 
a point upon which it is unnecessary to 
dwell. What concerns us is that Shake- 
speare as a writer of broken English is 
not to be separated from the authors of 
modern musical farces. 

He adopts the same methods as those 
adopted by present-day gag-writers and 
produces the same results. Hark to 
Dr. Caius as he speaks to the landlord 
of the Garter Inn:— 


Vere is mine host de Jarteer? 
Here, master doctor, in perplexity and 
doubtful dilemma. 


“I cannot tell vat is dat,” continues the 
doctor, “but it is tell-a me that you 
make grand preparation for a Duke de 
Jamany; by my trot, der is no duke dat 
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the court is known to come. 
good vill; adieu.” 

What Doctor Caius exactly means by 
this, what he supposed the host of the 
inn to have said is for the commenta- 
tors of school editions of this play to 
say; but “I cannot tell vat is dat” is 
worth noting as one of the stock re- 
marks of the stage Frenchman. We 
do not suppose that there is a French 
character in any British play who does 
not make it at least once. In the mod- 
ern musical farce the forward French 
maid generally uses it as a cue for 
one of her companions on the stage 
to introduce a song explaining some 
British expression or custom or qual- 
ity. But until looking into the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” as we write these 
lines, we had no idea that it was so 
old. Its antiquity gives it a respecta- 
bility somewhat out of keeping with 
those with whom it is associated in 
the present day. “De” for “the” is 
also very old. It is used both by Dr. 
Caius and by Katherine. Katherine, 
however, speaks more broken French 
than broken English. Indeed, she is 
unique in the amount of French she 
speaks in an English play. She and 
her maid Alice, however, and a French 
soldier in another scene, speak a French 
which is full of English idioms and 
fairly understandable to one who 
knows very little French. For all that, 
these scenes must have been, and must 
still be, a little over the heads of some 
persons in every audience that it may 
have obtained or may obtain, and the 
fact that Shakespeare wrote them 
shows that he did not play to the gal- 
lery. But this is all by the way. We 
have noted Dr. Caius and Katherine 
because their speech shows us that 
broken English, in its literary form, 
is almost as old as English itself. The 
rules and idioms of broken English 
which guide the pens of authors, but 
not necessarily the tongues of English- 
speaking foreigners, were estab- 
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lished and well established, even 
so far back as three hundred years 
ago. 

So we learn from a brief glance into 
the accents and dialects of Shake- 
speare’s characters that the Welsh ac- 
cent, the Scotch dialect, and the broken 
English of the foreigner have devel- 
oped very little since his day; but the 
Irish accent and dialect have devel- 
oped very considerably. And, as goes 
without saying, new accents and dia- 
lects have sprung up since Shakespeare 
wrote his plays. New English-speak- 
ing races have come into existence, 
and have shown their youthful inde- 
pendence by breaking out into dialects 
of an arresting character. The States 
have given us at least four dialects 
and accents. First, of course, there is 
the traditional Yankee twang; next 
comes the Western slang, which has 
spread over the border into Canada; 
and, in jovial company, we find the 
Irish American and the American Ne- 
gro patterns. Australia and South Af- 
rica have their respective speeches and 
accents, and we have not been idle at 
home. Hodge and the Londoner have 
assiduously cultivated literary dialects, 
and nearly every locality and every 
profession has assented to being known 
on paper by certain tricks of voice 
and words. The tradesman and the 
fop, the bookmaker and the clergy- 
man, each speak in books a language 
which is not exactly English, but may 
be best described as a law unto itself. 
And the language of the tradesman 
does not differ more widely from true 
English than it does from the language 
of the fop. This difference is, of course, 
noticeable in real life; but in real life 
it is the result of a most unseemly li- 
cense, while in literature it is the re- 
sult of careful study and work on the 
part of the author. The man in the 
street says, “Ow is yer?” because he 
does not trouble himself to think, but 
the character in a story is only made 





to say “Ow is yer?’ after the author 
has scratched out the question’s more 
correct form which the pen has in- 
stinctively written. Only those who 
have tried to write but one short sen- 
tence in dialect or accent can know the 
awful drudgery and mechanical labor 
of transliteration and phonetics and 
apostrophes. The pen accustomed to 
write words in full never takes kindly 
to abbreviations, and whether one be 
Scotch or English, it is much easier to 
write “I would have” than “I w’d ha’,” 
what time is gained in the ellipses be- 
ing lost in the reverent planting of 
apostrophes as tombstones on the 
graves of the departed letters. It is 
fortunate that dialect lends a distin- 
guished air of philosophy to the bald- 
est sentiment, for the effort of break- 
ing a pen brought up with copy-book 
precepts into the riotous way of dia- 
lect does not give the author much 
time for deep thought. We do not wish 
to disparage dialect writers, but rather 
give them high praise, when we say 
that they are heavily handicapped in 
their work by the form in which they 
elect to write it. 

Of modern dialects the Scotch un- 
doubtedly is most popular. But this 
popularity, great though it still be, is 
on the wane. That it is on the wane, is 
the fault of its devotees who are fast 
worrying a good thing to death. Had 
it been written only by a few English- 
men, who had made an impartial study 
of it, it would still be enjoyable to 
readers of all sorts dnd conditions; 
but when Scotchmen, full of patriotism 
and enthusiasm, took to writing it, it 
gradually became a something which 
only the initiated could understand. 
The local parish or county patriot is 
an exceedingly selfish person. If he 
finds a word marked obsolete in the 
dictionary, or a custom said by the 
world to be old and discarded, he at 
once appropriates it to his own partic- 
ular parish or county. 

















This is just what your Scotch writer 
of Scotch dialect has done. It was 
Burns who started doing it. He made 
a collection of strange words and then 
hurled it at a startled world. His de- 
light was to use a word, and then ask 
(not in so many words, it is true, but 
in a perky, satisfied air of superiority), 
“There, you don’t know what that 
means; I don’t suppose you’ve heard 
it before.” This sort of thing has, of 
course, made many readers feel 
strangers. The music of Burns’s poetry 
is very beautiful, but though critics 
have made him out to be an apostle 
of homeliness, we must confess that 
personally we never feel quite at home 
with him. We may enter right into 
his house, but it always seems to us 
that he is shouting across the room to 
some member of his household a num- 
ber of family metaphors which we, the 
visitors, are not supposed to under- 
stand. And Burns has been faithfully 
followed by the majority of Scotch 
writers. For many years the world 
looked on with awe and admiration, 
but the time has come we think, when 
the world is a little tired of the exag- 
geration in which this straining, on 
the part of the authors, after startling 
effect has resulted. It matters little 
to the listener in what key you play 
the tune, but he does perhaps object 
if you only give meaningless variations 
which display the skill of your fingers 
rather than the beauty of the original 
theme. Writers of Scotch dialect sto- 
ries, instead of writing English in a 
Scotch key, have wandered off in vari- 
ations of the language which undoubt- 
edly are ingenious in the highest de- 
gree, but certainly are not artistic. And 
the public at length revolts, not against 
the dialect, but against the authors 
who abuse it, making it a pedestal for 
their own peculiar idioms and verbal 
antics. 

But dialect, and not the writer of the 
dialect, is the subject of our article. 
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In our survey of dialects, we have 
naturally come to Scotch first, for that 
dialect is by far the most prominent 
in literature. We do not say that the 
Scotch dialect, as we English readers 
know it, is the true speech of the true 
Scotch; but we maintain that, whether 
it be spoken or not, it has until quite 
recently, been, on paper at least, a 
complete and orderly ianguage with 
well-defined laws of spelling and gram- 
mar. 

“It sall be vary gud, gud faith, gud 
captains bath,” said Captain Jamy 
three hundred years ago; and the only 
thing in this line which distinguishes 
it from modern Scotch is the absence 
of the apostrophe, which has since be- 
come quite an institution in the 
language. Indeed, Scotch as now writ- 
ten consists principally of apostrophes. 
Silent vowels in the middle, or silent 
consonants at the end of words, is one 
of the fundamental laws in all dialects, 
but we doubt if so much of any other 
dialect is represented by apostrophes 
as of the Scotch. The dropping of the 
final “‘t” is a very common trick. “Not,” 
for instance, is, when alone, spelt “no” 
or “no’;” and in compounds, “na” or 
“na’”—it depends of course upon the 
conscientiousness of the writer—as in 
“canna’” for “cannot.” In “what,” 
too, and several other words with a 
somewhat similar ending, the final ‘“t’’ 
is omitted for the mourning apostrophe. 
The “f” in “self” disappears, as also 
does the “th” in “with,” or “double 1!” 
after “a,” to, mention no other in- 
stances of clipped words. Consonants, 
too, are very likely to be dropped from 
between two vowels, and we get “gi’e” 
for “give,” “ta’en” for “taken,” and so 
on. The most favorite combination of 
vowels is “ae,” sometimes written 
“ai.” A final “o” is often turned into 
“ae,” as in “sae” for “so,” “dae” for 
“do,” “tae” for “to;” and when the 
word ends in “ore” we get “sair,” 
“mair,” etc. A general principle of the 
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dialect is to broaden or lengthen vow- 
els wherever you can without increas- 
ing the size of the word. So the dia- 
lect teems with vowels, but is deficient 
in consonants. In it vowels rarely ap- 
pear by themselves, but the consonants 
exist in dignified solitude. This makes 
it an interesting cross between the 
Teutonic and Romance. More or less 
monosyllabic it has many vowels, and 
yet its time—in a musical sense—is not 
that of the much-vowelled Romance 
languages, but that of the Teutonic 
languages, which as a rule have many 
consonants. It is spoken in minims, 
not in triplets and demi-semi-quavers. 
A strange thing this, for where you 
have many vowels the words generally 
have many syllables, monosyllabic 
words being composed mostly of con- 
sonants. 

The features of the Scotch dialect in 
its literary form may be summed up 
as follows:—One, the elision of conso- 
nants rather than of vowels, as in col- 
loquial English; two, the dropping of 
final consonants; three, the broadening 
of vowels; four, the retaining of words 
practically obsolete; and five, monosyl- 
labicity combined with a predominance 
of vowels. 

The first feature is probably born of 
a desire to depart from the conventions 
of other languages It is essential in 
a dialect to depart widely from the 
parent tongue. In English the habit is 
to drop the first part of the word, so in 
Scotch the second part is dropped. We 
write and say “I’ve,” hut the Scotch- 
man writes “I ha’,” and perhaps says 
it every now and then, when he feels 
more than usually patriotic and insu- 
lar. And as the majority of words end 
in consonants or consonant sounds, the 
Scotch are led to drop consonants. The 
average Briton, too, is a somewhat ner- 
vous speaker, always more or less 
afraid of the sound of his own voice, 
and, as in Scotch, much time is spent 
on the first vowel, there is a faltering 


when the consonant after the vowel is 
reached, and the consonant, first only 
half uttered, is finally left out alto- 
gether. “I haaaa—” begins the noble 
Scot of the novel, and, _ fright- 
ened at the length of _ the “a,” 
he forgets the “ve,” and_ the 
word becomes “ha” in course of time. 
Thus we find that the first three fea- 
tures of the dialect have their origins 
partly in each other. 

The fourth feature, however, stands 
in haughty independence. It has noth- 
ing whatever to do with ellipses and 
vowel-broadening. It was the seeking 
after effect that first gave it to the dia- 
lect. One day long gone by, a Scotch 
writer—perhaps he was only a writer 
of Scotch—nibbled the end of his pen, 
and wondered how to make conversa- 
tion in the dialect at which he was at 
work sensational. “Shall I invent a 
word?” he asked himself. He thought 
he would, and tried. But he found 
that to invent a word that would sound 
reasonably like any real word was a 
very difficult task. In despair he 
turned to the dictionary. An obsolete 
Saxon word caught his eye. It was the 
very thing he wanted, and he looked 
out other obsolete Saxon words. These 
he introduced into his book. A glossary 
of course had to be appended to the 
book, for your best classical scholar be- 
lieves Latin, Greek and He- 
brew to be the few classical 
languages worth learning, and 
Anglo-Saxon is as blank to him as 
to the man in the street. Now, when 
there is a glossary at the end of the 
book, there must also be a preface at 
the beginning. These obsolete words 
come so naturally to the author that 
a second person has to be found to in- 
itiate the public into the mys- 
teries of the glossary. And, be- 
ing a sort of chairman, this second 
person has of course, in the preface, 
to speak in complimentary terms of the 
author’s talents. Hence the use of 
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obsolete words has become popular 
with authors, and has increased as 
time has advanced. In many senses it 
is a commendable practice, which 
should not be confined to writers of 
Scotch. The stately Anglo-Saxon di- 
vision of our tongue does not deserve 
to be despised as it is. It should be 
taught to country correspondents and 
leader-writers, so that our newspapers 
need no longer be deserts of Latin plat- 
itudes. But Burns, of course, overdid 
the practice. Had Burns been a paint- 
er, his method of painting would have 
been to throw a paint-pot at the can- 
vas, in the brilliant slap-dash style of 
the traditional impressionist. The re- 
sult would have been gorgeous color, 
but not a picture, just as his verses con- 
sist of beautiful sounds, but not words. 
The greatest pity in the world is that 
Burns was not a musician. His com- 
positions would have been exquisitely 
weird. Airs he could not have written, 
but his harmonies would have been glo- 
rious. Unfortunately he was a poet who 
sought after effect. If he saw the 
beauties of Saxon, he need not have 
added to it. We will not stake our last 
penny, though we will stake our last 
but one, that Burns invented words. 
The first verse of his “To a Mouse” 
runs thus:— 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie, 

Oh, what a panic’s in thy »reastie! 

Thou need na’ start awa’ sae hasty 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 

I wud be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murdering pattle! 


“Sleekit,”” we suppose, is the Scotch 
form of sleek, and a glossary tells us 
that “brattle” means hurry and “pat- 
tle” plough-staff. It is possible that 
they do have these meanings, but we 
cannot get rid of the suspicion that one 
of the words was coined to make a 
rhyme with the other. Burns must 
have been extraordinarily fortunate if 
he found his rhymes so easily in the 
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comparatively limited number of ob- 
solete words which have been intro- 
duced into the Scotch dialect. “Pattle” 
may be a true word, for if it were an 
invented word, there was no reason for 
calling it a plough-staff any more than 
a hoe or a spade. It was probably in- 
troduced because it suited the pretty 
rhythm, and then “brattle” was invent- 
ed and inserted in the line above to 
make a rhyme. That the latter word 
is put in for rhyme’s sake is almost 
certain, for it is noticeable how it has 
succumbed to the temptation of allit- 
eration. With “bickering brattle” is 
exceedingly musical, but is it sensible? 
If “brattle” really means haste it is 
redundant. “To bicker” can be used 
as meaning “to run in haste.” Then 
why the insertion of brattle unless it 
be merely a convenient sound with any 
meaning you like to put to it? 

Scotch idioms are few: we cannot 
remember one that appears in any no- 
ticeable number of authors. Each au- 
thor, itwould seem, supplies his own pet 
idioms. Indeed, the dialect may be 
said to be one of words, but not of | 
idioms; while the Irish dialect is the 
reverse—a dialect of idioms, and not 
of words. When we say this we are 
separating the British [Irish dialect 
from the American Irish. The Amer- 
ican Irish dialect is as idiomatic as 
the British, and it has, at the same 
time, a very elaborate vocabulary—a 
vocabulary which is perhaps even more 
elaborate than the Scotch. But the 
Irish dialect to which home writers 
have accustomed us consists mostly of 
perfectly English words, while the ar- 
rangement of these words is not the 
arrangement of words in either collo- 
quial or correct English. Almost the 
only verbal or literal peculiarities of 
the dialect are: one, the introduction of | 
“h” between consonants; two, the 
changing of “e” into “a” after “tr” or 
“dr;” three, the frequent use of 
“shure,” “faith,” and “indade,” and 
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“begorrah.” A few synonyms for “dar- 
ling” and “sweetheart” are often in- 
troduced where an ardent lover is 
speaking to his fair one, but such 
words are generally spelt in apologetic 
italics. 

Irish idioms, while varying to some 
extent with the various writers, are 
fairly consistent. Their principal fea- 
ture is the compounding of tenses 
which might well have remained sim- 
ple. All possible use is made of the 
auxiliary verbs. “Did you be afther 
doing that?’ asks Mrs. Flanagan of 
her husband, when she could have said 
the same thing in four words, “Did 
you do it?’ Should one man wish to 
tell another that he is joking, he says, 
“Shure, it’s joking ye are.” This cir- 
cumlocution almost makes one think 
that the author who founded the Irish 
dialect was a country reporter accus- 
tomed to pad. And yet Irish sentences, 
no matter how redundant and long- 
winded, have a grace and easiness 
which dismisses that thought at once. 
The beauty of the Irish dialect is its 
rhythm. “Did you be afther doing 
that?’ is a phrase clearly employed be- 
cause of its euphony and metrical 
charm. In construction it is absurd. 
But absurdity does not distress the 
Irish dialect, which does not take itself 
at all seriously. It is intentionally the 
clown of dialects, and, as a clown is 
often, the medium for other people’s 
wit, so is the Irish dialect often the 
medium for humor not necessarily na- 
tive to Ireland. Some good stories be- 
come considerably enhanced by being 
told in literary Irish, though they may 
not be Irish stories. In plain English 
these stories would probably be like 
a good song which is sung without ac- 
tion; in the Irish dialect they are like 
a good song sung with good action. 
There is something in the gait of an 
Irish sentence which may well be com- 
pared with the walk of a clever come- 
dian, and is irresistibly comic. What 
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there is particularly funny in this or 
that posture of the comedian’s or in 
that typically Irish termination to a 
remark, “entoirely,” it is difficult to 
say; but there is none the less some- 
thing very funny, and of that funniness 
the most is made by humorists who 
provide songs for the comedians and 
pitch their comic philosophy in an Irish 
key. 

These comic philosophers mostly live 
in America. There only is the idea cul- 
tivated in literature. In England au- 
thors write only fact or fiction. But ° 
across the Atlantic there are hosts of 
clever men who are not ashamed to set. 
down what whimsical ideas come into 
their heads. We call them somewhat 
contemptuously, humorists, but a little 
of their light philosophy would be a 
very welcome addition to the heavy 
fact and foolish fiction which make our 
illustrated magazines such serious pub- 
lications. Well, these light-hearted phi- 
losophers nearly always write in dia- 
lect. Their favorite dialect is the Irish 
American, but they make much use 
of the Negro, Yankee and Western. 
The Irish American dialect is entirely 
& paper one; it is absolutely unpro- 
nounceable. It has the usual Irish 
idioms, and to them lively American 
pens have added scores of strange 
words. It is wholly comic, never being 
used for serious writings, though per- 
haps, now “Mr. Dooley” is fast making 
it classical, it may doff its holiday garb 
and don more workaday clothes. Its 
present resort is, however, the comic 
paper, and in it a large percentage of 
the jokes given to the English-speaking 
world is cast. But in the case of jokes 
of the question and answer description 
perhaps the Negro dialect is most used. 
Massa Jonsing and Dinah have a num- 
ber of funny things to say to each 
other in their quaint speech, which un- 
doubtedly has influenced, or at least 
been influenced by, the American Irish. 
Both speeches overlie the highest of 























spirits; whether a quip be written in 
the one or the other seems to be a mat- 
ter decided by the caprice of the mo- 
ment. Both are employed to convey 
from writer to reader the most inno- 
cent mirth in the world. The cleanness 
of the two dialects is, indeed, most 
praiseworthy, and makes their popu- 
larity with readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic a matter for congratula- 
tion. 

Somewhat profane, but not so pro- 
fane as popular English poetry, is the 
Western dialect. It has large preten- 
sions to comicalness, but at times it 
lapses into seriousness. Its Eastern 
cousin, however, is almost wholly giv- 
ep up to fun, or at least to amiable 
satire. 

This Eastern or Yankee speech is, 
like the Scotch, elliptical; it bristles 
with apostrophes. It has, however, a 
greater love for the Latin than the 
Scotch has, possessing an almost chil- 


dish liking for heavy and pom- 
pous words. The Yankee holds, 
in common with the country 
reporter, a contempt for plain 


Anglo-Saxon. One of the latest books 
written in this Eastern dialect is 
“David Harum,” by E. Noyes West- 
cott. Some extracts from this book 
will show bow the dialect is somewhat 
elaborate and cannot be written down 
except with a large amount of mechan- 
ical labor. There is not so much of the 
Latin element in the passage we quote 
below as there is usually in the Yan- 
kee speech, but the passage is in its 
spelling thoroughly typical. 

“Is the colt much injured?” John 
asked. 

“*Wa’al, he won’t trot a twenty gait 
in some time, I reckon,’ replied David. 
‘He’s wrenched his shoulder some, an’ 
mebbe strained his inside. Don’t seem 
to take no int’rist in his feed, an’ that 
is a bad sign. Consarn a horse, any- 
how! If they’re worth anything they’re 
more bother ’n a teethin’ baby. Alwus 
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some dum thing alin’ ’em, an’ I took 
consid’able stock in that colt too,’ he 
added regretfully, ‘an’ I ’a’ got putty 
near what I was askin’ for him, an’ 
putty near what he was wuth, an’ I’ve 
noticed that gen’ally alwus when I let 
a good offer go like that some cussed 
thing happens to the hoss. It ain’t a 
bad idea in the horse bus’nis anyway, 
to be willin’ to let the other feller make 
a dollar once ’n a while.’” 

The chief feature of this dialect is 
the slipping of the middle syllables in 
long words. Another interesting pecu- 
liarity is the dropping of the final “g” 
without the misplacing of “h’s.” In 
this country the person who drops his 
“g's” is almost sure to be at fault in 
his “h’s.” The American, however, 
never goes wrong with the aspirate, 
no matter how badly he speaks; in- 
deed, our murder of the poor abused 
letter is a fault the American finds it 
hard to forgive the Britisher. Just as 
the Englishman, imitating the Ameri- 
can, introduces “Waal” and “I guess” 
into his speech, so does the American, 
in imitating the Briton, drop or wrong- 
ly insert his “h’s.” The comic Eng- 
lishman in American jokes is invaria- 
bly made to use more “h’s”—or it may 
be less—than he properly should, and 
the average American regards the 
average Englishman as speaking badly. 
So far as grammar is concerned, the 
average provincial American—in books 
—speaks far more correctly than does 
the average provincial Englishman. In 
choice of words, however, the English- 
man shows a far more loving regard for 
English than does the American. Of- 
ten at fault in meaning and pronunci- 
ation, the Englishman, unless he be 
an amateur scientist or a_ local 
preacher, talks for the most part 
in plain English, but the Amer- 
ican speaks a_ sort of bastard 
Latin. The Englishman is content 
with a fire when nothing less than a 
conflagration will please an American. 
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Here the Englishman shows his supe- 
riority to the American, but he might 
with advantage take a lesson in gram- 
mar from his transatlantic cousin. In 
no American book have we ever read 
anything so barbarous as “Guy ut ter 
Oi;” and yet such an expression is com- 
monly used by the English working 
classes ‘both in and out of our books. 

Of the many English dialects known 
to our writers we should say that the 
Cockney is the most musical. Founded 
about the time of Hood and the com- 
mencement of Punch, and popularized 
by Chevalier and his songs, it has al- 
most been accepted by the class or 
race with whom it is connected. Of 
course many writers have exaggerated 
it, which is a pity, for its character is 
that of self-possession, and it is alto- 
gether devoid of that hurry and irrita- 
bility which would lead it to become 
breathless and noisy. It is meant to 
be typical of resourcefulness and cun- 
ning. Resourcefulness and cunning 
are never loud-voiced or breathless. 
Words which have wits behind them 
come slowly and naturally. The Cock- 
ney is supposed to have plenty of wits. 
He should, therefore, be represented 
as speaking easily and quietly. Of un- 
exaggerated Cockney we get a very 
good example in “No. 5 John Street,’ 
Mr. Richard Whiteing’s interesting 
book, in which Low Covey speaks so 
often and says so much. 

This is how Low Covey describes 
*Tilda:— 

“That’s the gal, sir. Fight anybody 
of her own sect in all London, bar 
none. She don’t know it, and it ain’t 
wuth while to pull ’er up abaht it; but 
she could. Lord! what a_ pity she 
warn’t a man; she’s clean thrown away 
in petticoats. That chap ain’t the first 
one she’s fought with when her blood 
was up. I’ve spotted her many a time 
when she didn’t think I was looking. 
But I never took no notice of her. 


Puffs ’em up so. You see, ’er brother 
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was a fightin’ man, and she learned it 
natural-like playing with ‘im. She 
dunno what she knows in that line, 
*cept when she’s mad, and then it all 
comes out. You’ve got to git ’er mad 
fust, though. Quiet as a child at other 
times. That little gal what took the 
back room off her just wusships ’er.” 

This may not be quite on all fours 
with the traditional Cockney dialect, 
but we are inclined to think that it is 
very near to the true dialect. We do 
not necessarily mean by the true dia- 
lect the dialect actually spoken: we 
mean the true literary dialect, and the 
true literary dialect is, we take it, 
symbolic of a character. The Scotch dia- 
lect is symbolic of dourness; the Irish 
of happy-go-luckiness; the Negro of 
philosophy; and the Cockney, as we 
suggested, of resource and good-na- 
tured cunning. Well, to our mind, Mr. 
Whiteing puts into Low Covey’s mouth 
a speech which indicates resource. It 
is easy without being eloquent, it is 
quietly emphatic, it is well constructed; 
indeed, it rather resembles the Yankee 
dialect in that it is, while impure Eng- 
lish, fairly grammatical. In smooth 
rhythm it is the equal of any other 
dialect except the Irish. In time, per- 
haps, it falls short of the Scotch, but it - 
has a grace which the Scotch has not. 
Its vocabulary is large, but on the . 
whole its idioms are few. The words 
in it which are not true English, are 
not obsolete, but mostly slang. Slang, 
perhaps, is a difficult word to define. 
It may, however, be taken to mean 
those words which a period or genera- 
tion evolves out of sound. Some may 
reckon the verbs “to burke” or “to 
boycott” as slang, but we should say 
that they are not. Though compara- 
tively modern, they are historically 
important. Their origin is not in some 
whim, but in facts that will be re- 
corded to the end of time. That which 
a notorious murder did gave birth to 
one; that which was done to an unfor- 























tunate Irish landlord gave birth to the 
other. They are, in fact, condensed 
histories; they spring actually from 
life itself. Real slang is those words 
which are apparently created, not 
made; which have not their origins in 
life; which are little more than sounds 
selected at random to express things 
which are probably already expressed 
in some other way. Of these words 
there is a number in Cockney. “Don- 
ah,” “bloke,” “nipper,” “toff,”’ are spec- 
imens that occur to us. So far as we 
know, these words are only expressive 
sounds of modern origin; they cannot 
be traced back to anything real. Well, 
such words enrich the Cockney dia- 
lect, which may be best described as 
a dialect of “strange oaths.” Here 
again it resembles in genuine form an 
American dialect. 

Of county dialects we have had 
many, but one author will claim for 
one county the dialect which another 
author claims for another county. The 
story of the man who, asking if any 
of his mates had some tobacco to spare 
him said, “Ony on yer ony on yer,” is 
attributed by various recounters to 
every county north of Staffordshire. 
It was, we believe, originally told of a 
Lancashire man. Scotch watered down 
does of course for Northumberland and 
the introduction of “lad” and “lass,” 
’ broadly pronounced, at frequent inter- 
vals makes serviceable Yorkshire. 
Theeing and thouing is all that is re- 
quired for a mining district dia- 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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authors agree as 
Perhaps Mr. Eden 
the latest of 


lect. No two 
to Devonshire. 
Philpotts, however, 
Devonshire authors, should be re- 
garded as an authority. The neigh- 
boring county of Somerset is now as- 
piring to a position in literary dialect. 
Mr. Walter Raymond has founded a 
very pretty Somerset dialect. It is de- 
cidedly musical, though not exactly 
true to life. We will conclude our ar- 
ticle with an extract from this, prob- 
ably the latest of dialects:— 

“There, friends all. Bring along the 
jar, little mouse, an’ some glasses. 
Down ill-will an’ hard words. Zit 
down, Solomon, where you can. There’s 
a wheaten loaf an’ cheese, so help your- 
An’ pull up the settle 
an’ draw closed round. Do turn off cold 
at dark here on the hills. An’ bring on 
some pipes, Patty, there’s a good 
maid.” 

Or, again: 

“Who’s that, Solomon?” “No, Jims.” 
“He can’t ha’ comed home, never in 
this world.” “Not that when Joey 
Pierce is about, he’s bound to show hiz- 
zelf.” “Ay, if he’s mad wi’ us still, he 
must run out to holler; an’ if he’ve 
a-got good-tempered, he must pop the 
head o’ un out o’ winder to call us all 
the fools ’pon earth for the trouble 
we've a-tookt.” “If he’ve a brokt a 
lag or anything, I suppose Sophia could 
manage.” “Manage? She’d manage 
all Mendip.” 

Ralph Harold Bretherton. 


selves all o’ ee. 
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The Aurora decks my brow with flame; 
Rose-red my crystals burn; 

Out of the eternal deep I came 
And to the deep return. 

Borne of the herald winds I go; 

The trumpets of the desert blow; 


And round my breast I wear the mantle of the snow. 
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Yet by the Polar moonbeams kissed, 
A statelier robe is mine; 
The silken raiment of the mist 
Enshrouds me for a sign. 
I am the eldest child of Death, 
As that pale vesture witnesseth; 
The unresting wave grows still before my frozen breath. 


And landsmen, far on Norway’s coast, 
Have seen my pinions white, 
And wondering asked what strange sea-ghost 
Went by them in the night: 
As down those racing tides I fled, 
A spectre from a world more dread, 
Darkening a thousand stars with my tremendous head. 


Sometimes to my forlorn domain 
There comes a lonely sail: 
The rangers of the untravelled main 
Who follow the great whale. 
When the gray fog lies dank and cold, 
Along a slumbering ocean rolled, 
Into its shades they steer, with jocund hearts and bold. 


Till breaking through that fatal veil, 
Athwart their bows I loom: 
And the wind leaves their drooping sail 
Before the impending doom. 
Even as those parted mists reveal 
The foe their wavering folds conceal, 
My ponderous bulk descends upon their shattered keel; 


With crash of many a rending beam 
And shriek of drowning men, 
As the green billow’s stifling stream 
Floods the forecastle’s pen; 
While I, of ignorant soul and blind, 
Mute slave of a diviner mind, 
Leave my yet gasping prey, nor cast one glance behind. 


Still southward, ever southward pressed, 
By hurrying currents driven; 
Till on serener seas I rest 
Beneath a bluer heaven. 
And as some guilty spirit dies 
Before our Lord’s accusing eyes, 
Into the wave I sink, watched by those cloudless skies. 


The Spectator. Edward Sydney Tylee. 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


(Concluded.) 
LETTER LXIX. LETTER LXX. 
Beloved:—I remember my _ second Beloved:—I think that small children 
birthday. I am quite sure of it, be- see very much as animals must do; 


cause my third I remember so infinite- 
ly well—Then I was taken in to see 
Arthur lying in baby bridal array of 
lace fringes and gauze, and received in 
my arms held up for me by Nan-nan 
the awful weight and imperial im- 
portance of his small body. 

I think from the first I was told of 
him as my “brother;” cousin I have 
never been able to think him. But 
all this belongs to my third; on <‘y sec- 
ond, I remember being on a floor of 
roses; and they told me if I would 
go across to a cupboard and pull it 
open there would be something there 
waiting for me. And it was on all 
fours that I went all eagerness across 
great patches of rose pattern, till I had 
butted my way through a door left 
ajar, and found in a cardboard box of 
bright tinsel and flowers two little 
wax babes in the wood lying. 

I think they gave me my first sense 
of color, except, perhaps, the rose car- 
pet which came earlier, and they re- 
mained for quite a long time the most 
beautiful thing I knew. It is strange 
that I cannot remember what became 
of them, for I am sure I neither 
broke nor lost them—perhaps it was 
done for me; Arthur came afterwards, 
the tomb of many of my early joys, 
and the maker of so many new ones. 
He, dearest, is the one, the only one, 
who has seen the tears that belong 
truly to you; and he blesses me with 
such wonderful patience when I speak 
your name, allowing that perhaps I 
know better than he. And after the 
wax babies I had him for my third 
birthday. 


just the parts of things which have a 
direct influence on their lives, and no 
memory outside that. I remember the 
kindness or frowns of faces in early 
days far more than the faces them- 
selves; and it is quite a distinct and 
later memory that I have of standing 
within a doorway and watching my 
mother pass downstairs unconscious of 
my being there—and then, for the first 
time, studying her features and seeing 
in them a certain solitude and distance 
which I had never before noticed;—I 
suppose because I had never before 
thought of looking at her when she was 
not concerned with me. 

It was this unobservance of actual 
features, I imagine, which made me 
think all gray-haired people alike, and 
find a difficulty in recognizing those 
who called, except generically as call- 
ers—people who kissed me, and whom 
therefore I liked to see. 

One, I remember, for no reason un- 
less because she had a brown face, I 
mistook from a distance for my Aunt 
Dolly, and bounded into the room 
where she was sitting, with a cry of 
rapture. And it was my earliest con- 
scious test of politeness, when I found 
out my mistake, not to cry over it in 
the kind but very inferior presence to 
that one I had hoped for. 

I suppose, also, that many sights 
which have no meaning to children go, 
happily, quite out of memory; and that 
what our early years leave for us in 
the mind’s lavender are just tit-bits of 
life, or the first blows to our intelli- 
gence—things which did 
mean much, 


matter and 
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Corduroys come early into my life— 
their color and the queer earthy smell 
of those which particularly concerned 
me; because I was picked up from a 
fall and tenderly handled by a rough 
working-man so clothed, whom I re- 
garded for a long time afterwards as 
an adorable object. He and I lived to 
my recognition of him as a wizened, 
scrubby, middle-aged man, but re- 
mained good friends after the romance 
was over. I don’t know when the 
change in my sense of beauty took 
place as regards him. 

Anything unusual that appealed to 
my senses left exaggerated marks. My 
father once in full uniform appeared to 
me as a giant, so that I screamed and 
ran, and required much of his kindest 
voice to coax me back to him. 

Also once in the street a dancer in 
fancy costume struck me in the same 
way, and seemed in his red tunic twice 
the size of the people who crowded 
round him. 

I think as a child the small ground- 
flowers of spring took a larger hold 
upon me than any others;—I was so 
close to them. Roses I don’t remember 
till I was four or five; but crocus and 
snowdrop seem to have been in my 
blood from the very beginning of 
things; and I remember likening the 
green inner petals of the snowdrop to 
the skirts of some ballet-dancing dolls, 
which danced themselves out of sight 
before I was four years old. 

Snapdragons, too, I remember as if 
with my first summer; I used to feed 
them with bits of their own green 
leaves, believing faithfully that those 
mouths must need food of some sort. 
When I became more thoughtful I 
ceased to make cannibals of them; but 
I think I was less convinced then of the 
digestive process. I don’t know when 


I left off feeding snapdragons; I think 
calceolarias helped to break me off the 
habit, for I found they had no throats 
to swallow with. 





In much the same way as sights that 
have no meaning leave no traces, so I 
suppose do words and sounds. It was 
many years before I overheard, in the 
sense of taking in, a conversation by 
elders not meant for me; though once, 
in my innocence, I hid under the table 
during the elders’ late dinner, and 
came out at dessert, to which we were 
alwaysallowed to come down, hoping to 
be an amusing surprise to them. And 
I could not at all understand why I 
was scolded; for, indeed, I had heard 
nothing at all, though no doubt plenty 
that was unsuitable for a child’s ears 
had been said, and was on the elders’ 
minds when they upbraided me. 

Dearest, such a long ago! and all 
these smallest of small things I remem- 
ber again, to lay them up for you; all 
the child-parentage of me whom you 
loved once, and will again if ever these 
come to you. 

Bless my childhood, dearest; it did 
not know it was lonely of you, as I 
know of myself now! And yet I have 
known you, and know you still, so am 
the more blest.—Good-night. 


LETTER LXXI. 


I used to stand at the foot of the 
stairs a long time, when by myself be- 
fore daring to start up; and then it 
was always the right foot that went 
first. And a fearful feeling used to 
accompany me that I was going to 
meet the “evil chance” when I got to 
the corner. Sometimes when I felt it 
was there very badly, I used at the 
last moment to shut my eyes and walk 
through it; and feel, on the other side, 
like a pilgrim who had come through 
the waters of Jordan. 

My eyes were always the timidest 
things about me; and to shut my eyes 
tight against the dark was the only 
way I had of meeting the solitude of 
the first hour of bed when Nan-nan 
had left me, and before I could get to 
sleep. 





























I have an idea that one listens better 
with one’s eyes shut, and that this and 
other things are a remnant of our 
primitive existence when perhaps the 
ears of our arboreal ancestors kept a 
look-out while the rest of their senses 
slept. I think, also, that the instinct I 
found in myself, and have since in 
other children, to conceal a wound is 
a similar survival. At one time, I sup- 
pose, in the human herd the damaged 
were quickly put out of existence; and 
it was the self-preservation instinct 
which gave me so keen a wish to get 
into hiding when one day I cut my fin- 
ger badly—something more than a 
mere scratch, which I would have cried 
over and had bandaged quite in the 
correct way. I remember I sat in a 
corner and pretended to be nursing a 
rag doll which I had knotted round 
my hand, till Nan-nan noticed, per- 
haps, that I looked white, and found 
blood flowing into my lap. And I can re- 
call still the overcoming comfort which 
fell upon me as I let resolution go, and 
sobbed in her arms full of pity for my- 
self and scolding the “naughty knife” 
that had done the deed. The rest of 
that day is lost to me. 

Yet it is not only occasions of happi- 
ness and pain which impress them- 
selves. When the mind takes a sudden 
stride in consciousness—that, also, fixes 
itself. I remember the agony of shy- 
ness which came on me when strange 
hands did my undressing for me once 
in Nan-nan’s absence:—the first time 
I had felt such a thing. And another 
day I remember after contemplating 
the head of Judas in a pictorial puzzle 
for a long time, that I seized a brick 
and pounded him with it beyond rec- 
ognition;—these were the first vengeful 
beginnings of Christianity in me. All 
my history, Bible and English, came 
to me through picture-books. I wept 
tenderly over the endangered eyes of 
Prince Arthur, yet I put out the eyes 
of many kings, princes and governors 
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who incurred my displeasure, scratch- 
ing them with pins till only a white 
blur remained on the paper. 

All this comes to me quite seriously 
now; I used to laugh thinking it over. 
But can a single thing we do be called 
trivial, since out of it we grow up 
minute by minute into a whole being 
charged with capacity for gladness or 
suffering? 

Now, as I look back, all these atoms 
of memory are dust and ashes that I 
have walked through in order to get to 
present things. How I suffer, how I 
suffer! If you could have dreamed 
that a human body could contain so 
much suffering, I think you would have 
chosen a less dreadful way of showing 
me your will; you would have given me 
a reason why I have to suffer so. 

Dearest, I am broken of every habit 
I ever had, except my love of you. If 
you would come back to me you could 
shape me into whatever you wished. I 
will be different in all but just that 
one thing. 


LETTER LXXIL. 


Here in my pain, Beloved, I remem- 
ber keenly now the one or two occa- 
sions when as a small child I was con- 
sciously a cause of pain to others. 
What an irony of life that once of the 
two times that I remember to have 
been cruel, it was to Arthur, with his 
small astonished baby-face remaining 
a reproach to me ever after! I was 
hardly five then, and going up to the 
nursery from downstairs had my sup- 
per cake in my hand, only a few 
mouthfuls left. He had been having 
his bath, and was sitting up on Nan- 
nan’s knee being got into his bed- 
clothes; when spying me with my cake 
he piped to have a share of it. I dare- 
say it would not have been good for 
him, but of that I thought nothing at 
all; the cruel impulse took me to make 
one mouthful of all that was left. He 
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watched it go without crying; but 
his eyes opened at me in a strange 
way, wondering at this sudden lesson 
of the hardness of a human heart. “All 
gone!” was what he said, turning his 
head from me up to Nan-nan, to see 
perhaps if she too had a like surprise 
for his wee intelligence. I think I have 
never forgiven myself that, though Ar- 
thur has no memory of it left in him; 
the judging remembrance of it would, 
I believe, win forgiveness to him for 
any wrong he might now do me, if that 
and not the contrary were his way 
with me; so unreasonably is my brain 
scarred where the thought of it still 
lies. God may forgive us our trespass- 
es by marvellous slow ways; but we 
cannot always forgive them ourselves. 

The other thing came out of a less 
personal greed, and was years later; 
Arthur and I were collecting eggs, and 
in the loft over one of the out-houses 
there was a swallow’s nest too high 
up to be reached by any ladder we 
could get up there. I was intent on 
getting the eggs, and thought of po 
other thing that might chance; so I 
spread a soft fall below, and with a 
long pole I broke the floor of the nest. 
Then with a sudden stir of horror I 
saw soft things falling along with the 
clay, tiny and feathery. Two were 
killed by the breakage that fell with 
them, but one was quite alive and un- 
hurt. I gathered up the remnants of 
the nest and set it with the young one 
in it by the loft-window where the 
parent-birds might see, making clumsy 
strivings of pity to quiet my con- 
science. The parent-birds did see soon 
enough; they returned, first up to the 
rafters, then darting round and round 
and crying; then to where their little 
one lay helpless and exposed, hung 
over it with a nibbling movement of 
their beaks for a moment, making my 
miserable heart bound up with hope; 
then away, away, shrieking into the 
July-sunshine. Once they came back, 
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and shrieked at the horror of it all, and 
fled away not to return. 

I remained for hours and did what- 
ever silly pity could dictate; but of 
course the young one died; and I— 
cleared away all remains that nobody 
might see! And that I gave up egg- 
collecting after that was no penance, 
but choice. Since then the poignancy 
of my regret when I think of it has 
never softened. The question which 
pride of life and love of make-believe 
till then had not raised in me, “Am 
I a god to kill and to make alive?” 
Was answered all at once by an em- 
phatic “No,” which I never afterwards 
forgot. But the grief remained all the 
same, that life, to teach me that blunt 
truth, should have had to make sacri- 
fice in the mote-hung loft of three frail 
lives on a clay-altar, and bring to noth- 
ing but pain and a last miserable dart 
away into the bright sunshine the 
spring work of two swift-winged in- 
telligences. Is man, we are told to 
think, not worth many sparrows? Oh, 
Beioved, sometimes I doubt it! and 
would in thought give my life that 
those swallows in their generations 
might live again. 

Beloved, I am letting what I have 
tried to tell you of my childhood end in 
a sad way. For it is no use, no use; 
I have not to-day a glimmer of hope 
left that your eyes will ever rest on 
what I have been at such deep trouble 
to write. 

If I were being punished for these 
two childish things I did, I should see 
a side of justice in it all. But it is for 
loving you I am being punished; and 
not God himself shall make me let you 
go! Beloved, Beloved, all my days are 
at your feet, and among them days 
when you held me to your heart. Good 
night; good night always now! 


LETTER LXXIII. 


Dearest:—I could never have made 
any appeal from you to anybody; all 
































my appeal has been to you alone. I 
have wished to hear reason from no 
other lips but yours; and had you but 
really and deeply confided in me, I 
believe I could have submitted almost 
with a light heart to what you thought 
best;—though in no way and by no 
stretch of the imagination can I see 
you coming to me for the last time and 
saying, as you only wrote, that it was 
best we should never see each other 
again. 

You could not have said that with 
any sound of truth; and how can it 
look truer frozen into writing? I have 
kissed the words, because you wrote 
them; not believing them. It 
is a suspense of unbelief that 
you have left me in, oh, still dear- 
est! Yet never was sad heart truer 
to the fountain of all its joy than mine 
to yours. You had only to see me to 
know that. 

Some day, I dream, we shall come 
suddenly together, and you will see, 
before a word, before I have time to 
gather my mind back to the bodily 
comfort of your presence, a face filled 
with thoughts of you that have never 
left it, and never been bitter;—I believe 
never once bitter. For even when I 
think and convince myself that you 
have wronged yourself—and so, me 
also—even then; oh, then most of all, 
my heart seems to break with tender- 
ness, and my spirit grow more fam- 
ished than ever for the want of you! 
For if you have done rightly, wisely, 
then you have no longer any need of 
me; but if you have done wrong then 
you must need me. Oh, dear heart, 
let that need overwhelm you like a 
sea, and bring you towards me on its 
strong tide! And come when you will 
I shal! be waiting. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


Dearest and dearest:—So long as you 
are still this to my heart I trust to have 
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strength to write it; though it is but a 
ghost of old happiness that comes to 
me in the act. I have no hope now 
left in me; but I love you not less, only 
if that be possible; or is it 
the same love with just a weaker body 
to contain it all? I find that to have 
definitely laid off all hope gives me a 
certain relief; for now that I am so 
hopeless it becomes less hard not to 
misjudge you—not to say and think im- 
patiently about you things which would 
explain why I had to die like this. 

Dearest, nothing but love shall ex- 
plain anything of you to me. When I 
think of your dear face, it is only love 
that can give it its meaning. If love 
would teach me the meaning of this 
silence, I would accept all the rest, and 
not ask for any joy in life besides. 
For if I had the meaning, however 
dark, it would be by love speaking to 
me again at last; and I should have 
your hand holding mine in the dark- 
ness forever. 

Your face, Beloved, I can remember 
so well that it would be enough if I 
had your hand;—the meaning, just the 
meaning, why I have to sit blind. 


more, 


LETTER LXXV. 


Dearest :—There is always one posst- 
bility which I try to remember in all I 
write; even where there is no hope a 
thing remains possible;—that your eye 
may some day come to rest upon what 
I leave here. And I would have noth- 
ing so dark as to make it seem that I 
were better dead than to have come to 
such a pass through loving you. If I 
felt that, dearest, I should not be writ- 
ing my heart out to you, as I do; when 
I cease doing that I shall indeed have 
become dead and not want you any 
more, I suppose. How far I am from 
dying, then, now! 

So be quite sure that if now, even 
now—for to-day of all days has seemed 
most dark—if now I were given my 
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choice—to have known you or not to 
have known you—Beloved, a thousand 
times I would claim to keep what I 
have, rather than have it taken away 
from me. I cannot forget that for a 
few months I was the happiest woman 
I ever knew; and that happiness is 
perhaps only by present conditions re- 
moved from me. If I have a soul, I 
believe good will come back to it; be- 
cause I have done nothing to deserve 
this darkness, unless by loving you; 
and if by loving you, I am glad that 
the darkness came. 

Beloved, you have the yes and no to 
all this; J have not, and cannot have. 


Something that you have _ not 
chosen for me to know, you 
know; it should be a_ burden 


on your conscience, surely, not to have 
shared it with me. Maybe there is 
something I know that you do not. In 
the way of sorrow,I think and wish— 
yes. In the way of love, I wish to 
think—no. 

Any more thinking wearies me. Per- 
haps we have loved too much, and have 
lost our way out of our poor five senses, 
without having strength to take over 
the new world which is waiting be- 
yond them. Well, I would rather, Be- 
loved, suffer through loving too much, 
than through loving too little. It is a 
good fault as faults go. And it is my 
fault, Beloved; so some day you may 
have to be tender to it. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


Dearest:—I feel constantly that we 
are together still; I cannot explain. 
When I am most miserable, even so 
that I feel a longing to fly out of reach 
of the dear household voices which say 
shy things to keep me cheerful—I feel 
that I have you in here waiting for 
me. Heart’s heart in my darkest, it 
is you who speak to me! 

As I write I have my cheek pressed 
against yours. None of it is true; not 
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a word, not a day that has separated 
us! I am yours; it is only the poor five 
senses part of us that spells absence. 
Some day, some day you will answer 
this letter which has to stay locked in 
my desk. Some day, I mean, an an- 
swer will reach me;—without your 
reading this, your answer will come. 
Is not your heart at this moment an- 
swering me? 

Dearest, I trust you; I could not have 
dreamed you to myself, therefore you 
must be true, quite independently of 
me. You as I saw you once with open 
eyes remain so forever. You cannot 
make yourself, Beloved, not to be what 
you are; you have called my soul to 
life if fer no other reason than to bear 
witness of you, come what may. No 
length of silence can make a truth once 
sounded ever cease to be; borne away 
out of our hearing it makes its way to 
the stars; dispersed or removed it can- 
not be lost. I, too, for truth’s sake, 
may have to be dispersed out of my 
present self which shuts me from you; 
but I shall find you some day—you who 
made me, you who every day make me! 
A part of you cut off, I suffer pain be- 
cause I am still part of you. If I had 
no part in you I should suffer nothing. 
But I do, I do. One is told how, when 
a man has lost a limb, he still feels it 
—not the pleasure of it but the pain. 
Dearest, are you aware of me now? 

Because I am suffering, you shall not 
think I am entirely miserable. But 
here and now I am all unfinished ends. 
Desperately I need faith at times to 
tell me that each shoot of pain has a 
point at which it assuages itself and 
becomes healing; that pain is not endu- 
rance wasted; but that I and my weary 
body have a goal which will give a 
meaning to all this, somehow, some- 
where;—never, I begin to fear, here, 
while this body has charge of me. 

Dearest, I lay my heart down on 
yours and cry; and having worn my- 
self out with it and ended, I kiss your 














lips and bless God that I have known 
you. 

I have not said—I never could say it 
—“Let the day perish wherein Love 
was born!” I forget nothing of you; 
you are clear to me—all but one thing; 
why we have become as we are now— 
one whole, parted and sent different 
ways. And yet so near! On my most 
sleepless nights my pillow is yours; I 
wet your face with my tears and cry, 
“Sleep well.” 

To-night also, Beloved, sleep well! 
Night and morning I make you my 
prayer. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


My own one beloved, my dearest 
dear! Want me, please want me! I 
will keep alive for you. Say you wish 
me to live—not come to you; don’t say 
that if you can’t—but just wish me to 
live, and I will. Yes, I will do any- 
thing, even live, if you tell me to do it. 
I will be stronger than all of the world 
or fate, if you have any wish about me 
at all. Wish well, dearest, and surely 
the knowledge will come to me. Wish 
big things of me or little things; wish 
me to sleep, and I will sleep better be- 
cause of it. Wish anything of me; only 
not that I should love you better. I 
can’t dearest, I can’t. Any more of 
that, and love would go out of my body 
and leave it clay. If you would even 
wish that, I would be happy at finding 
a way to do your will below ground 
more perfectly than any I found on 
it. 

Wish, wish; only wish something for 
me to do. Oh, I could rest if I had 
but your little finger to love. The tyr- 
rany of love is when it makes no bid- 
ding at all. That you have no want or 
wish left in you as regards me is my 
continual despair. My own, my be- 


loved, my tormentor and comforter, 
my ever dearest dear, whom I love so 
much! 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 


To-night, Beloved, the burden of 
things is too much for me. Come to 
me somehow, dear ghost of all my hap- 
piness, and take me in your arms! I 
ache and ache not to belong to you. 
I do; I must. It is only our senses that 
divide us; and mine are all famished 
servants waiting for their master. They 
have nothing to do but watch for you, 
and pretend that they believe you will 
come. Oh, it is grievous! 

Beloved, in the darkness do you feel 
my kisses? They go out of me in sharp 
stabs of pain; they must go somewhere 
for me to be delivered of them only 
with so much suffering. Oh, how this 
should make me hate you, if that were 
possible; how, instead, I love you more 
and more, and shall, dearest, and will 
till I die! 

I «will die, because in no other way 
can I express how much I love you. 
I am possessed by all the despairing 
words about lost happiness that the 
poets have written. They go through 
me like ghosts; I am haunted by them; 
but they are bloodless things. It seems 
when I listen to all the other desolate 
voices that have ever cried, that I 
alone have blood in me. Nobody ever 
loved as I love since the world began. 

There, dearest, take this, all this bit- 
ter wine of me poured out until I feel 
in myself only the dregs left; and still 
in them is the fire and the suffering. 

No; but I will be better; it is better 
to have known you than not. Give me 
time, dearest, to get you to heart again! 
I cannot leave you like this; not with 
such words as these for “good night!” 

Oh, dear face, dear unforgetable lost 
face, my soul strains up to look for you 
through the blind eyes that have been 
left to torment me because they can 
never behold you. Very often I have 
seen you looking grieved, shutting 
away some sorrow in yourself quietly; 
but never once angry or impatient at 
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any of the small follies of men. Come, 
then, and look at me patiently now! I 
am your blind girl; I must cry out be- 
cause I cannot see you. Only make me 
believe that you yet think of me as, 
when you so unbelievably separated 
us, you said you had always found me 
—“the dearest and most true-hearted 
woman a man could pray to meet.” 
Beloved, if in your heart, I am still 
that, separation does not matter. I can 
wait, I can wait. 

I kiss your feet; even to-morrow may 
bring the light. God bless you! I pray 
it more than ever; because to me to- 
night has been so very dark. 


LETTER LXXIX. 


Dearest:—I have not written to you 
for three weeks. At last I am better 
again. You seem to have been waiting 
for me here; always wondering when I 
would come back. I do come back, 
you see. 

Dear heart, how are you? I kiss your 
feet; you are my one only happiness, 
my great one. Words are too cold and 
cruel to write anything for me. Pic- 
ture me; I am too weak to write more, 
but I have written this, and am so 
much better for it. 

Reward me some day by reading 
what is here. I kiss, because of you, 
this paper, which I am too tired to fill 
any more. 

Love, nothing but love! Into every 
one of these dead words my heart has 
been beating, trying to lay down its 
life and reach to you. 


LETTER LXXX. 


A secret, dearest, that will be no se- 
eret soon: before I am done with twen- 
ty-three I shall have passed my age. 
Beloved, it hurts me more than I can 
say that the news of it should come to 
you from any one but me; but this, 
though I write it, is already a dead 


letter, lost like a predestined soul even 
in the pains that gave ft birth. Yes, it 
does pain me, frightens me even, that 
I must die all by myself, and feeling 
still so young. I thought I should look 
forwards to it, but I do not; no, no, 1 
would give much to put it off for a 
time, until I could know what it will 
mean for me as regards you. Oh, if 
you only knew and cared, what wild 
comfort I might have in the knowl- 
edge! It seems strange that if I were 
going away from the chance of a per- 
fect life with you I should feel it with 
less pain than I feel this. The dust 
and the ashes of life are all that I have 
to let fall; and it is bitterness itself to 
part with them. 

How we grow to love sorrow! Joy is 
never so much a possession—it goes 
over us and encloses us like air or sun- 
light, but sorrow goes into us 
and becomes part of our _ fiesh 
and bone. So that I, holding up my 
hand to the sunshine, see sorrow red 
and tramsparent like stained glass be- 
tween me and the light of day, sorrow 
that has become inseparably mine, and 
is the very life I am wishing to keep! 

Dearest, will the world be more bear- 
able to you when 1 am out of it? It is 
selfish of me not to wish so, since I can 
satisfy you in this so soon! Every day 
I will try to make it my wish; or wish 
that it may be so when the event comes 
—not a day before. Till then let it be 
more bearable that I am still alive; 
grant me, dearest, that one little grace 
while I live! 

Bearable! My sorrow is bearable, I 
suppose, because I do bear it from day 
to day; otherwise I would declare it 
not to be. Don’t suffer as I do, dear- 
est, unless that will comfort you. 

One thing is strange, but I feel quite 
certain of it; when I heard that I car- 
ried death about in me, scarcely an 
arm’s-length away, I thought quickly 
to myself that it was not the solution 
of the mystery. Others might have 
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thought that it was; that because I 
was to die so soon, therefore I was not 
fit to be your wife. But I know it was 
not that. I know that whatever hopes 
death in me put an end to, you would 
have married me and loved me patient- 
ly till I released you, as Iam to so 
soon. 

It is always this same woe that crops 
up; nothing I can ever think can ac- 
count for what has been decreed. That 
too is a secret; mine comes to meet it. 
When it arrives shall I know? 

And not a word, not a word of this 
can reach you ever! Its uses are wrung 
out and drained dry to comfort me in 
my eternal solitude. 

Good night; very soon it will have to 
be good-bye. 


LETTER LXXXI. 


Beloved:—I woke last night and be- 
lieved I had your arms round me, and 
that all storms had gone over me for- 
ever. The peace of your love had en- 
closed me so tremendously that when 
I was fully awake I began to think 
that what I held was you dead, and 
that our reconciliation had come at that 
great cost. 

Something remains real of it all, even 
now under the full light of day; yet I 
know you are not dead. Only it leaves 
me with a hope that at the lesser cost 
of my own death, when it comes, hap- 
piness may break in, and that which- 
ever of us has been the most in poor 
and needy ignorance will know the 
truth at last—the truth which is an in- 
separable need for all hearts that love 
rightly. 

Even now to me the thought of you 
is a peace passing all understanding. 
Beloved, Beloved, Beloved, all the 
greetings I ever gave you gather here, 
and are hungry to belong to you by a 
better way than I have ever dreamed. 
I am yours till something more than 
death swallows me up. 
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LETTER LXXXII. 


Dearest:—If you will believe any 
word of mine, you must not believe 
that I have died of a broken heart 
should science and the doctors bring 
about a fulfilment of their present 
prophesyings concerning me. 

I think my heart has held me up for 
a long time, not letting me know that 
I was ill; I did not notice. And now 
my body snaps on a stem that has 
grown too thin to hold up its weight. 
I am at the end of twenty-two years; 
they have been too many for me, and 
the last has seemed a useless waste of 
time. It is difficult not to believe that 
great happiness might have carried me 
over many more years and built up 
for me in the end a renewed youth; I 
asked that quite frankly, wishing to 
know, and was told not to think it. 

So, dearest, whatever comes, what- 
ever I may have written to fill up my 
worst loneliness, be sure, if you care 
to be, that though my life was wholly 
yours, my death was my own, and 
comes at its right natural time. Pity 
me, but invent no blame to yourself. 
My heart has sung of you even in the 
darkest days; in the face of everything, 
the blankness of everything, I mean, 
it has clung to an unreasoning belief 
that in spite of appearances all had 
some well in it,above all toa conviction 
that—perhaps without knowing it—you 
still love me. Believing that, it could 
not break, could not, dearest. Any 
other part of me, but not that. 

Beloved, I kiss your face, I kiss your 
lips and eyes; my mind melts into 
kisses when I think of you. However 
weak the rest of me grows, my love 
shall remain strong and certain. If I 
could look at you again, how in a mo- 
ment you would fill up the past and 
the future and turn even my grief into 
gold! Even my senses then would for- 
get they had ever been starved. Dear 
“share of the world,” you have been 
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out of sight, but I have never let you 
go! Ah, if only the whole of me, the 
double doubting part of me as well, 
could only be so certain as to be able 
to give wings to this and let it fly to 
you! Wish for it, and I think the knowl- 
edge will come to me! 

Good night! God brings you to me 
in my first dream; but the longing so 
keeps me awake that sometimes I am 
a whole night sleepless. 


LETTER LXXXIII. 


I am frightened, dearest, I am fright- 
ened at death. Not only for fear it 
should take me altogether away from 
you instead of to you, but for other 
reasons  besides—instincts which I 
thought gone but am not rid of even 
yet. No healthy body, or body with 
power of enjoyment in it, wishes to 
die, I think; and no heart with any de- 
sire still living out of the past. We 
know nothing at all really; we only 
think we believe, and hope we know; 
and how thin that sort of conviction 
gets when in our extremity we come 
face to face with the one immovable 
fact of our own death waiting for us! 
That is what I have to go through. 
Yet even the fear is a relief; I come 
upon something that I can meet at last; 
a challenge to my courage whether 
it is still to be found here in this body 
I have worn so weak with useless lam- 
entations. If I had your hand or even 
a word from you, I think I should not 
be afraid; but perhaps I should. It is 
all one. Good-bye; I am beginning at 
last to feel a meaning in that word 
which I wrote at your bidding so long 
ago. Oh, Beloved, from face to feet, 
good-bye! God be with you wherever 
you go and I do not! 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


Dearest :—I am to have news of you. 
Arthur came to me last night and told 


me that, if I wished, he would bring 
me word of you. He goes to-morrow. 
He put out the light that I might not 
see his face; I felt what was there. 

You should know this of him: he has 
been the dearest possible of human be- 
ings to me since I lost you. I am al- 
most not unblessed when I have him 
to speak to. Yet we can say so little 
together. I guess all he means. An 
endless wish to give me comfort;—and 
I stay selfish. The knowledge that he 
would stolidly die to serve me hardly 
touches me. 

Oh, look kindly in his eyes if you see 
him; mine will be looking at you out 
of his! 


LETTER LXXXV. 


Good morning, Beloved; there is sun 
shining. I wonder if Arthur is with 
you yet? 

If faith could still remove mountains, 
surely I should have seen you long ago. 
But if I were to see you now, I should 
fear that it meant you were dead. 

That the same world should hold 
you and me living and unseen by each 
other is a great mystery. Will love 
ever explain it? 

I wish I could bid the sun stand still 
over your meeting with Arthur so that 
I might know. We were so like each 
other once. Time has worn it off; and 
he is like what I was. Will you re- 
member me well enough to recognize 
me in him, and to be a little pitiful to 
my weak longing for a word this one 
last time of all? Beloved, I press my 
lips to yours, and pray—speak! 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


Dearest :—To-day Arthur came and 
brought me your message; I have at 
my heart your “profoundly grateful 
remembrances.” Somewhere else un- 
answered lies your prayer for God to 
bless me. To answer that, dearest, is 
































not in his hands but in yours. And the 
form of your message tells me it will 
not be—not for his body and spirit that 
have been bound together so long in 
truth to you. 

I set down for you here—if you 
should ever, for love’s sake, send and 
make claim for any message back from 


With De Wet. 
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me—a profoundly grateful remem- 
brance; and so much more, so much 
more that has never failed. 

Most dear, most beloved, you were to 
me and are. Now I can no longer hold 
together; but it is my body, not my 
love, that has failed. 





WITH DE WET. 


Of the various exploits to the credit 
of Hoofd Commandant Christian De 
Wet there is not one that, for historical 
importance or variety of incident, will 
ever compare with his dash through 
the British cordon around Fouriesburg 
and subsequent march into the Trans- 
vaal. He was charged with the escort 
of President Steyn to President Kru- 
ger. Nearly all the members of the 
Government accompanied the Presi- 
dent, and had the British efforts to 
capture this commando been as success- 
ful as they were untiring the war 
would long since have ended. How- 
ever, De Wet got through, and one who 
was there proposes to tell how. 

Bethlehem had been taken. We were 
cooped up in the mountains. News 
from the Transvaal was discouraging. 
Something had to be done, and we de- 
termined to break through, neck or 
nothing. 

It was in the dusk of a bitterly cold 
and windy day that we moved forward 
into Retief’s Nek, four thousand horse- 
men in front and rear; the guns most- 
ly captured Armstrongs, and not much 
loved of our gunners, in the centre, and 
a wagon train, fully four miles long, 
forming the backbone of the column. 

When barely in the Nek adverse re- 
ports came in, and it was resolved to 
postpone the attempt until the follow- 
ing evening. “Out-span and off-saddle” 
fires were 


did not take long; 


soon 





twinkling all around, tents were put 
up, and after a hearty meal refuge 
from the cold was sought beneath the 
blankets. 

The next evening the real march be- 
gan. We moved forward out of the 
Nek at a fair pace, halting every now 
and then to let the wagons close up. 
It was a night of piercing coldness, 
the stirrup irons chilling the soles of 
the feet. 
uniforms looted at Roodewal, 
hung blankets around their shivering 
forms, but one and all felt too cold te 
speak. And the dust thick as treacle, 
thrown up by the horses’ hoofs, and 
inhaled until the lungs seemed made 
of mud! 

At first not a sign could be seen of 
the British, and fears of an ambush 
began to be whispered. The advance 
was continued in the most cautious 
manner. Presently, however, the Brit- 
ish camp was observed. There it lay 
in the blackness, not a thousand yards 
from the road, evidently fast asleep, 
and ripe for a surprise. De Wet held 
his hand, for the issues involved were 
too grave, and our column passed by 
in silence and secrecy. Shortly after, 
the moon rose, and by its light we 
passed and cut the telegraph wire con- 
necting Bethlehem and Senekal. At 
midnight we halted, safely through the 
cordon. 

During the following day’s march a 
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British force was encountered, and a 
detachment was sent to keep the enemy 
at arm’s length until the wagons were 
safely away. 

Steyn and De Wet accompanied this 
body into action and were under heavy 
Shell fire for some hours. The object 
was accomplished without much diffi- 
culty, chiefly by means of artillery. 
This engagement was but a foretaste 
of joys to come. For during the rest 
of the march hardly a day passed with- 
out fighting taking place in rear or 
flank. 

When passing near Lindley seven of 
our scouts entered that village. “You 
have come to lay down arms, I 
suppose?” said the magistrate. ‘No, to 
pick up _ provisions,” replied ours; 
which they proceeded to do in a very 
thorough manner, leaving the worthy 
justice to reflect on the cussedness of 
Fortune. 

Another, and extremely tragic inci- 
dent also occurred about this time. Or- 
ders had been given that the loyalty of 
those along the route should be tested. 
A small patrol of Theron’s Scouts ac- 
cordingly went one evening to the farm 
of a “hands upper,” i.¢., one who had 
surrendered his arms. When the house 
was reached the party hid behind a 
clump of trees, and four men were sent 
in advance. These men knocked, and 
upon the farmer coming out, told him 
they were English scouts. He offered 
them hospitality and they went round 
to stable their horses. Unfortunately 
there were three Boers from De Wet’s 
laager in the house, and they naturally 
thought the British had surrounded the 
house. As soon, therefore, as the sup- 
posed English were about to enter the 
house, they were fired upon from with- 
in. The night was pitch dark, and in 
the sheet of flame that lit up for an in- 
stant the gloom one man was shown 
crashing to the ground, and another in 
the act of rushing blindly away. The 
remaining two immediately shouted: 


“Don’t shoot! We are Boers.” The 
others came rushing up, lights were 
struck, and while some lifted up the 
fallen man, others arrested the men in 
the house, who, of course, were horror- 
struck when they heard what they had 
done. The man who had fallen was 
mortally wounded, and the other not 
returning search was made for him. 
He was found lying sixty yards away, 
dead. It was an affecting scene when 
the little procession returned to the 
laager at dawn the following morning, 
bearing with them the bodies and the 
prisoners, the slain and the slayers, 
and all through a mistake! During the 
forenoon two graves were dug side by 
side, the bodies gently borne to the 
edge, a psalm sung, and then the little 
band of comrades bared their heads, 
Germans, Frenchmen and Boers, and 
stood silent while the bodies were rev- 
erently lowered to their last resting- 
place, where British supremacy is not. 
May their comrades be given courage 
to break the news at home some day; 
even now those who wait know not 
that they wait in vain. 

A few days later we were almost cap- 
tured. A convoy had been observed to 
our left, and a commando left to at- 
tempt its capture. When they were 
busily engaged, a large body of Eng- 
lish swooped down upon the laager 
from the right. The wagons were has- 
tily inspanned and sent off, and the 
men took up positions to keep the Eng- 
lish back. The commando which had 
been drawn off by the convoy got back 
just in time to save the situation; but 
so close a call was it that after sunset 
the British Nordenfeldts could be seen 
spitting fire on our retreating wagons. 
A peculiar feature of this engagement 
was the reckless manner in which sev- 
eral soldiers rode right up to our men, 
their rifles still slung behind their 
backs, and pulling up, sat laughing ina 
maudlin manner until shot down. They 
had evidently been celebrating our an- 




















ticipated surrender. Theron’s Scouts 
again distinguished themselves here, 
and so did Commandant Piet De Wet, 
who, aided by one man only, brought 
out one of our guns from a very criti- 
eal position. Unfortunately for his 
reputation he went and surrendered 
himself to the enemy a few days later, 
greatly to our regret and the disgust 
of his brother. He was a brave and 
courteous officer, but lacked that stam- 
ina which is Christian’s chief char- 
acteristic. 

Fighting now slowed down a little, 
and we began to think more of the 
problem before us than of the enemy 
behind. Very few were in De Wet’s 
confidence, but all could see that we 
should have to cross the railway, and 
probably at a fortified point. At last 
we came in sight of the railway. 

The long column halted. It was 
now four in the afternoon. We had 
started that morning at ten, with the 
enemy in close pursuit. In the dis- 
tance was seen the railway line—the 
line that must be erossed that night, 
or never. Suddenly a train appeared, 
steaming slowly along. “Look, look! 
See the smoke!” “Can they see us?” 
Of course they could, and a warm re- 
ception that night appeared probable. 
Some became very thoughtful; a few 
even made their wills. All were deter- 
mined. While the wagons and carts 
were being formed into eight separate 
columns, the burghers, lying in groups 
on the veldt, discussed a simple meal, 
and gave their Mausers a final polish- 
ing. As dusk fell the word was given 
to advance. One troop of horsemen 
swept away to the right, another to 
the left, while the main body moveu 
slowly forward, President Steyn at the 
head. De Wet galloped from column 
to column on his white horse, arrang- 
ing, swearing, joking. Under the stars 
we moved along, a_ silent, resolute body 
of men. Presently the wreck of a 
farmhouse was passed. Its owner was 
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with us. He now saw his house for 
the first time since leaving for the 
front, truly a heartrending sight. But 
on we go. We near the railway. We 
see a light; it is that of a train, which 
standing motionless upon the track, 
appears to us like some giant sentinel. 
We approach to within sixty yards, 
and halt. De Wet dismounts, steals 
forward, and with his own hands 
places a stone on the track. He re- 
turns. The train moves slowly for- 
ward, strikes the obstruction and stops. 
The driver gets down, lantern in hand, 
and removes the stone, all unconscious 
of his danger and our presence. “Shall 
I shoot him?” whispers some one. “No!” 
says De Wet. He is right. <A deep 
stillness reigns, broken at intervals by 
the neighing of some restless stallion. 
Curse the brute. All sit motionless, 
every nerve at the highest tension, 
longing for something—anything—to 
break the spell. The trucks and car- 
riages may be filled with soldiers, and 
an engagement might spoil everything. 
De Wet is overwrought. “Back, Presi- 
dent, back a little way,” he urges 
hoarsely. Steyn does not stir. Then 
slowly, ah, so slowly, the train moves 
on, and we cross the line, drawing a 
long breath as we reach the other side. 
Soon every vehicle is safely over, the 
march resumed, and at two A.M. we 
halt, after fourteen hours in the saddle. 

At dawn the right wing rejoined us, 
bringing in a hundred prisoners and a 
large assortment of loot, from choco- 
late creams to mailbags. One man 
had hugged a pocket of sugar to the 
pommel all the way, about twelve 
miles. It appears they had allowed 
the train that we had seen to pass un- 
hindered. Another came along how- 
ever (I don’t know what our left wing 
was doing), and of this they managed 
to derail some trucks, but the rest of 
the train would have escaped had it 
not been for the resource of one of 
Theron’s men, who, just as the train 
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was moving on aguin, sprang on the 
engine and smashed the valve, bring- 
ing it to a standstill. Firing was al- 
ready going on, and after a few min- 
utes the enemy shouted: “We surren- 
der!” Their arms were taken, and the 
dead and wounded seen to, about six 
in all. Then the trucks were opened, 
and every one helped himself to as 
much as he could carry, after which 
tar was poured on the tru¢ks and the 
lot set alight. De Wet, who, after 
crossing higher up, had ridden down 
to see how things were going, now ar- 
rived. The prisoners were marshalled 
in the light of the bonfire, and a start 
made for the main column, which was 
reached at dawn, as I say. The camp 
was soon astir to see the prisoners, 
several of whom were known to their 
eaptors. One in particular, James Sin- 
clair, the famous South African crick- 
eter, found in his late opponents many 
old friends. Needless to say, his recep- 
tion was marked by quite a sportsman- 
like cordiality, to the surprise of the 
raw Tommies, who began to grasp the 
relation of cricket to warfare. Had 
De Wet ever seen Jimmy punish the 
English bowling, James would have 
gone free on the spot. As it was, he 
escaped a few days later, as you will 
see further on. 

After breakfast we started off again, 
some of the prisoners walking, some 
riding on mule wagons. On the second 
day we reached, near Reitzburg, the 
first range of hills since leaving Fou- 
riesburg. Boers are proverbially fond 
of hills, provided there are not too 
many Highlanders about, and so we 
pitched camp in exceptional spirits. 

The next day we sent a small con- 
voy to bring in meal. A report came 


in that Potchefstroom was again in our 
possession; this proved premature. 

At ten the next morning a scout 
raced in with the news that the ene- 
my had captured our convoy, and was 
coming down on us at full speed. A 


London fire brigade couid not have 
beaten our cannon and horsemen in 
the race that followed for the hills 
lying between ourselves and the Brit- 
ish, and no sooner were they reached 
than a heavy fire was opened on the 
British cavalry slowly advancing across 
the plain in parallel lines, under protec- 
tion of their guns, it is true, but abso- 
lutely without cover. It was a grand 
sight, shortly to be followed by a 
grander, for presently General Philip 
Botha, the brother of Louis, gave the 
order: “Storm!” 

Out from the shelter of the hills the 
burghers dashed, right in the face of the 
enemy, who halted at the sight, and 
fired rapidly. Never wavering for a 
moment, our men raced along, each 
anxious to be first. Then the British 
cavalry turned and sped back to their 
guns. The scene now resembled a 
game of chess; at one part a cloud of 
English retreating fast, closely pur- 
sued; another section making a stand, 
and keeping their particular opponents 
at bay; a third party lying in a mealie 
field brought a Nordenfeldt into play, 
driving back those Boers nearest them. 
Presently firing slackened, and the 
dashing little affair ended in both Brit- 
ish and Boers returning to their re- 
spective starting points, with honors 
fairly even. 

Eventful enough hitherto, our march 
now became yet more intensely inter- 
esting. We had been located, the ene- 
my were determined to land us, at 
whatever cost, and were confident of 
success. We, on our side, fully real- 
ized the gravity of the position, and, 
knowing that failure meant deporta- 
tion, perhaps for years, relaxed none 
of that vigilance, which was our main- 
stay. Vigilance is a necessity, self- 
confidence a luxury. As a sample of 
luxury, take the tone adopted—or was 
it habitual?—by some British officers 
towards one of our cycling despatch 
riders, who had carried a despatcn to 


























their camp. The young sub, who re- 
ceived the message, looked our neatly- 
clad cyclist up and down patronizingly, 
and then enunciated: “Why don’t you 
keep all your men as clean as your- 
self?” Pointing to a Tommy standing 
by, whose uniform looked very tired 
of being worn, being desirous and evi- 
dently able to crawl by itself, our lad 
replied: “Ask yourself the question.” 
This sufficed the sub., and he took in 
the despatch, returning to say the Gen- 
eral requested the bearer to stay to 
dinner. During the meal the General 
remarked, in that hillclimbing bleat 
which afflicts the kind: “Do you really 
think a great and mighty nation like 
England would stoop to deceive a little, 
tiny State like yours?” “I don’t think 
it,” our man replied, adding, with a 
frankness that must have sounded un- 
usual, “but I know it.” The General 
(could it have been Kitchener?) waited 
for reinforcements, which came in the 
shape of a query from one of the offi- 
cers: “Now, why don’t you surrender? 
You are surrounded, and we are sure 
to have you one of these days.” 

“You will be having another little 
surprise one of these days instead, I 
think, he, he, he,” was the reply. The 
subject languished a bit after that, and 
shortly after our man took his leave. 
Sure enough they got their little sur- 
prise, Theron capturing another train 
a few days after. 

The British moVements now became 
more and more vigorous. We attempt- 
ed to cross the Vaal at a certain drift, 
but when actually in the water were 
fired upon from the other bank. With 
the enemy in front and rear we had to 
retreat, under shell fire, to another 
drift higher up, where we managed to 
cross, losing a couple of wagons in the 
process. Lord Methuen had marched 
from Johannesburg to intercept us 


here, but after a heavy engagement 
we forced our way through, and passed 
the railway near Potchefstroom, meet- 
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ing a Transvaal commando which had 
occupied Pochefstroom on the previous 
day. We now expected a little respite, 
but our hopes were vain, for the Brit- 
ish kept on our heels. Our mules, 
oxen and horses dropped out daily, and 
it seemed as if the shelter of the Maga- 
liesberg range would never be reached. 
Shortly after passing Pochefstroom, 
indeed, the British stormed and cap- 
tured one of our guns. This took 
place in a more than dramatic manner. 
The gun was retiring, when a field- 
cornet, in passing, remarked that the 
artillerists wereretreating too soon. The 
young Boer in charge thereupon said: 
“Well, let the English take it then!’ 
and continued firing until his team was 
killed and two men wounded. He then 
brought out the wounded men, and 
with half a dozen volunteers, returned 
to the gun, which in the meantime had 
been taken by a party of English. 
These shouted: “Come on!” and then 
turned their own gun on them, forcing 
them to retire. Here also the majority 
of the prisoners got away. They had 
been lagging behind all day on pre- 
tence of being footsore. Shells were 
bursting over the rear wagons, and 
one fell among them, killing and 
wounding half a dozen. The others 
were then abandoned, including the 
cricketer Sinclair. We were not sorry 
that he had regained his freedom. 
That night we made another long 
trek through hours of freezing cold, 
and the following afternoon the first 
outlying hills of the Magaliesberg 
range were passed. A rearguard was 
stationed here, the main body halting 
a considerable distance beyond. At 
about four the next morning the rear- 
guard heard a cart approaching. Pres- 
ently some one said: “We've gone about 
four hours, Tom.” To the challenge: 
“Wehr da?” came the response: “who 
are you? Oh, come on, its only the 
Boers,” and on they came, to be greet- 
ed by a volley which sent those surviv- 
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ing it back in a hurry. The cart was 
found to contain heliograph and sur- 
veying instruments. One of our men 
had got too far forward, and was shot 
by his own comrades. The cart was 
accordingly put up to auction, and the 
amount realized handed over for the 
benefit of his widow. At six o’clock 
the enemy attacked in force, and the 
rearguard was forced to retire, losing 
five killed and wounded. One burgher 
had his bandolier taken off by a Nor- 
denfeldt shell, quite neatly enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious. We con- 
tinued trekking all through Oliphant’s 
Nek, which was being held by a small 
body of Delarey’s. 

The passage of our forces through 
the Nek was a memorable sight. Be- 
low, the wagons dammed in a spread- 
ing circle, above, a long stream ascend- 
ing, the drivers toiling and shouting 
encouragement to the straining ani- 
mals; behind and all around masses of 
men holding their horses, and in the 
distance the tenacious enemy. In the 
Nek above stood Steyn himself, turn- 
ing back skulkers, selecting positions 
and supervising everything. His man- 
ner was brief and businesslike. A 
burgher would nonchalently _ sidle 
along on his little nag, and in an ab- 
sent-minded manner attempt to pass 
along the chain of wagons. His peace- 
ful progress would be stopped by a 
stern “Halt!” followed by the query, 
“Where are you going?” “My horse 
is knocked up, President,” or “My 
horse is simply skin and bone.” ‘“Non- 
sense; turn back.” Then the gentle in- 
tercepted would slowly retrace his 
road, sadly thinking of the difference 
between a night in the trenches and 
one by the camp-fire. 

The wagons, safely through, out- 
spanned beneath the tall green trees 
that stud the pleasant valley beyond 
the Nek and by the clear waters of 
the merrily rippling Hex river, wel- 
come alike to the driver and his team, 


to the rider and his horse, after long 
days of dusty trekking. We were now 
in the land of the orange, sheltered by 
the high mountain range from the 
chilly nights and freezing winds that 
had hitherto added to our hardships in 
the bleak Free State. All along the 
river happy-looking homesteads lay 
shyly nestling in fields of ripening 
grain, It was only on closer examin- 
nation that the houses proved tenant- 
less and the fields deserted. The eue- 
my had passed and defaced nature as 
he went. Boers have sometimes looted 
farms, but always shamefacedly, be- 
hind the backs and aguinst the orders 
of their officers. 

They Lave never made war on wom- 
en. They have never burnt a single 
house, to say nothing of entire villages. 
They may be forced to do the latter 
yet, in retaliation, but it will be regret- 
fully, and they will not gush about the 
“glorious bonfire.” About three miles 
lower down lay rustic Rustenburg, the 
former home of Paul Kruger. Beyond, 
another Nek lies, and this we also 
manned, although no serious attack 
was expected there. We were wrong, 
for on the second day the British 
rushed the pass, forcing us to retire. 
The whole range had consequently to 
be given up, and a general retreat fol- 
lowed. The road being clear a hot 
pursuit was feared, but for some, to us 
inexplicable reason, the British made 
no advance, leaving us to recuperate at 
leisure. 

Anxious to meet Kruger and discuss 
further operations, Steyn now took 
leave of De Wet. It was a short leave- 
taking, but significant. De Wet’s part- 
ing words were: “President, they say 
the blood now being and still to be 
shed will rest upon my head. Be it so! 
I prefer that to surrendering, and there- 
by rendering useless all the sacrifices 
of the past. Should peace negotiations 
be opened, do not conclude them with- 
out my presence. I want no half 
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peace!” The President signified his 
assent, and after a cordial handshake 
the two parted, and the little column 
set out on its perilous way. Kitchener 
in the rear, in front Baden-Powell. 

What will posterity say of the fact 
that the entire party consisted of bare- 
ly fifty men? The scouts numbered 
seven, cyclist despatch riders four, 
then came the skirmishers, about a 
dozen (the best young blood of the Free 
State—here’s to you Louis, and An- 
dries, and Penkop, and you all), then 
the main body, including the President, 
Government Secretary, State Attorney, 
in fact almost the entire Government 
of the Free State. Secretaries, clerks, 
cooks and servants made up the re- 
mainder. The whole was under com- 
mand of the President’s brother, and 
a Transvaal commando had lent us an 
efficient guide, whose knowledge of the 
dense bushveld proved of great value. 
The President’s cart, drawn by six 
bays, the State-Attorney’s buggy, with 
a pair of chestnut entires, and half a 
dozen other lightly-laden carts and 
mule trollies made up the little bag- 
gage train. 

We pushed on rapidly, and reached 
L’ienaar’s river at dawn on the third 
day. Here we found a commando in 
hourly expectation of an attack from 
Baden-Powell, who was bent on inter- 
cepting us. Reinforcements were ar- 
riving, and everything was in a state 
of cheerful commotion. The wagons 
were being sent to a safe place, and all 
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made ready, although there was no in- 
tention of offering a prolonged resist- 
ance, seeing that we were practically 
past the line of danger. 

While breakfast was preparing, His 
Honor took his fowling-piece and 
strolled into the bush, returning with 
several doves. After breakfast we set 
forth again, and just in time, for 
scarcely had we started than the first 
scattered shots began to fall, followed 
by a rapid maxim fusilade, showing 
the expected action had begun. Time 
and our charge were too precious to 
admit of our taking part, however 
averse to leaving during an engage- 
ment, and we continued on our way, 
listening and looking back till out of 
earshot. Baden-Powell had missed us 
by an hour—rather an important hour 
for South Africa. 

A few days later we reached a way- 
side store. It was amusing to see 
members of the Executive making a 
rush to buy a clean handkerchief or a 
dozen eggs. 

We were now heading for Middle- 
burg, but upon nearing it we heard it 
was in possession of the enemy, so we 
sheered off towards Belfast. Belfast 
also taken! It was really getting mo- 
notonous, and we lost no time in mak- 
ing for Machadodorp, which was duly 
reached on the following day, and 
where a special train was waiting to 
conduct the President to Waterval On- 
der and Paul Kruger. 

P. Pienar. 
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VICTORIA R. ET I. 


The great Queen who has now en- 
tered into rest has received many trib- 
utes of loyalty and love from the vast 
Empire which was proud of her rule. 
A proof of the admiration of the people 
for their Sovereign is the eagerness 
with which any record of her, how- 
ever slight, is sought for and read by 
them. It may therefore not be inap- 
propriate to draw attention to one or 
two specially attractive features in tne 
character of Victoria the Good. 

Among the remarkable qualities pos- 
sessed by Queen Victoria, one of the 
most striking was her perfect simplic- 
ity of mind;' this showed itself in a 
certain shyness of manner, the charm 
of which it is more easy to imagine 
than to describe. That the Queen of 
England and Empress of India was shy 
may seem incredible, but it is never- 
theless true, and more than one allu- 
sion to this characteristic is to be 
found in the published Royal Journals. 

In the years when the Queen’s frame 
still retained much of its original elas- 
ticity, her walk was tne perfection of 
dignity and grace. Although small of 
stature, and having in her later years 
lost her slightness, no one who ever 
saw her Majesty enter a room or leave 
it could have wished for a moment 
that her height had been more impos- 
ing. 

The guests who assembled in the cor- 
ridor at Windsor or in the drawing- 
rooms at Osborne and Balmoral would 
not, though strangers, have needed to 
hear the page’s announcement of “The 
Queen” to enable them to recognize the 
Sovereign. 

There was a suggestion of her shy- 
ness in the slight pause the Queen 

1 Allusion to this characteristic was made 


a few weeks ago, in the speech of an ex- 
Cabinet Minister. 


made before going up to speak to her 
guests after leaving the dining-room; 
then, with a quick, light step and an 
inclination of the head, she advanced, 
and, after conversing with each in 
turn, gave her hand as she took leave. 
On retiring, the Queen would turn as 
she reached the door and take a silent 
farewell of the circle by a most grace- 
ful sweeping curtesy, in which every 
one present felt included. 

On one occasion at a garden-party 
the Queen seemed to hesitate before 
descending the steps at the foot of 
which the numerous guests were await- 
ing her arrival. “It really makes one 
feel quite shy,” said her Majesty af- 
terwards, “to see all these people stand- 
ing there; one doesn’t know whom to 
speak to first.” Yet she never was 
known to make a mistake. 

At another time, when about to at- 
tend a christening, the Queen men- 
tioned that she felt quite nervous, add- 
ing, “I always am nervous on public 
occasions.” Some one present ventured 
to remark that this could not have 
been imagined for a moment, as her 
Majesty’s voice never trembled, and no 
movement indicated the slightest sign 
of agitation. “But I am so very ner- 
vous,” said the Queen, “that sometimes 
when I have had a speech to read, I 
have been obliged to steady the paper 
on my knees to prevent it from shak- 
ing.” 

A faithful and most devoted subject 
of the Queen relates the following in- 
cident: “The first of her Majesty’s ap- 
pearances at any public function after 
the death of the Prince Consort was 
when she laid the foundation-stone of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. Next day I 
had an interview with her at Windsor. 
She asked me whether she had shown 
any symptoms of agitation or nervous- 
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ness. I answered, ‘None.’ Upon which 
the Queen said: ‘I am so glad. The 
truth is, I was shaking down to the 
soles of my feet.’ At that time I had 
become so familiar with the expression 
of her Majesty’s face, that I could read 
in it at the Hospital the strong con- 
straint she was using to maintain her 
self-command.” 

The silver-toned voice and perfect 
enunciation of the Queen have been the 
admiration of all who have heard her 
speak, and few of those who listened 
could have surmised the effort that it 
cost her to perform a public ceremony. 
The Queen was entirely devoid of van- 
ity, and although particular as to her 
dress, cared nothing for personal 
adornment, or for what might produce 
an effect. It was only to gratify her 
children and her people that the Queen, 
on a few special occasions, laid aside 
the deep mourning which after her 
great bereavement she _ invariably 
wore. From personal pride of every 
description Queen Victoria was abso- 
lutely free. The tokens of universal 
respect and homage which surrounded 
her, and were so eminently her due, 
were accepted quite simply, without 
a shade of _ self-consciousness. The 
Queen was, however, quick in perceiv- 
ing any traces of pomposity or want of 
good manners in those with whom she 
conversed. 

Once, when speaking to a certain 
Countess, the Queen inquired whether 
she still had an unmarried daughter. 
“Yes, your Majesty, Lady —— ——.” 
The Queen afterwards related the anec- 
dote, adding with a smile, “It was a 
little odd, you know, to say that to me.” 

The wonderful memory of Queen Vic- 
toria for every political event of her 
reign has been the admiration of all 
her Ministers. It was supplemented by 
an unrivalled accuracy of detail, en- 
abling her to recall not only facts and 
dates, but even the words that had 
been used on any particular occasion. 


In the history of her ancestors of the 
House of Stewart the Queen took a 
special interest. For Mary of Scotland 
she felt the profoundest pity, which 
was at least equalled by her strong an- 
tipathy to Elizabeth. 

Referring to this one day, the Queen 
laughingly related the following anec- 
dote: “Once when I was about four- 
teen, and my mother and I were at 
Margate, we went on board a steamer. 
AS we were crossing the gangway a 
woman in the crowd looked hard at 
me and then said to some one near her, 
‘Another Elizabeth! I hope!’ I turned 
and gave her such a look! I was fu- 
rious!” added the Queen with a smile, 
as she recalled the incident. 

It was well known that the unfortu- 
nate son of the Chevalier de St. George 
must never in the Queen’s presence be 
called the Pretender, and she herself 
invariably spoke of him as “Prince 
Charlie,” or Prince Charles Edward. 
These names were, with the full ap- 
proval of the Queen, given to her 
grandson, the present Duke of Coburg. 

The Queen’s love of reading and her 
extensive family correspondence made 
the diminished power of her sight in 
later years a peculiarly painful trial; 
she bore it, however, with the greatest 
patience, and even with cheerfulness. 

Those who saw the Queen only in re- 
cent years when driving in her carriage, 
could form but an imperfect idea of 
her countenance. Her unfortunate in- 
ability to distinguish faces at a dis- 
tance deprived her features to some 
extent of the brightness of expression 
by which they had formerly been light- 
ed up in acknowledging each salute 
offered as she passed along. 

Although for some years the Queen 
had been compelled, in public as well 
as in private, to have resource to a 
stick when she walked, her dignity of 
bearing still remained undiminished, 
and there was something pathetic in 
the grace with which she bowed. In 
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still more recent years, the additional 
support of an attendant’s arm became 
necessary to enable the Queen to walk 
from her private apartments to the 
dining-room. That she should have 
continued to make this exertion, is an- 
other proof of the strength of will 
which maintained its control over her 
frame to the last. 

Of the comfort and happiness which 
the Queen enjoyed in her family it is 
needless to speak. It may be remarked, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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however, that the nation has at no pe- 
riod of its history seen such perfect 
relations exist between the Sovereign 
and the Prince of Wales. Edward 
VIL has filled the difficult and delicate 
position of Heir-Apparent to the 
Crown with consummate tact. With 
all his deep affection for his mother, 
he never forgot that she was also his 
Sovereign and he the first of her sub- 
jects. 





THE GAIETY 


The College boys and young men of 
to-day are a little morose. It is an un- 
fortunate fact; but everyone notices it 
and especially those who, like myself, 
spent many a year in the Quartier 
Latin away back in the — old days. 

When I advise young men to be gay, 
I do not wish to be understood as urg- 
ing them “to go the pace.” There is 
quite enough of that, as it is. One 
may go the pace without knowing 
what it is to smile. The gaiety I mean 
is that wholesome and robust gaiety 
which is perfectly compatible with the 
most austere life; and which was ever 
reckoned by philosophers as a virtue. 
This gaiety, which is the infallible 
sign of a soul and a _ well- 
balanced mind, may safely be recom- 
mended to the young. Not a single 
objection has ever been raised against 
it. 

Poets, moralists, apostles both of 
philosophy and of religion, all unite 
with one accord to celebrate the 
praises of this gaiety and make it a 
condition essential to the happiness 
of the individual as well as to the 
comfort of society in general. Its 


serene 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


OF YOUTH.* 


praises are sounded ad nauseam. How 
then does it happen that the present 
generation has almost wholly lost the 
thing itself? 

My own youth was, relatively speak- 
ing, laborious and austere; but it was 
full of the gaiety in question, and ! 
have kept enough of it in my old age to 
prevent me from being a grumbler or 
joining the ridiculous company of 
those who admire and praise nothing 
but the past. I do not pose as the lau- 
dator temporis acti of the Latin poet. 
Our young men do not irritate me by 
their settled gloom. I pity them for it 
and I pardon them. It is we ourselves 
their fathers and seniors, whom I ac- 
cuse. The source of a gaiety at once 
youthful and robust must be as I have 
said before in a well-balanced mind 
and a soul at peace with itself. Such 
gaiety was Taine’s, who came out of 
school half-starved yet made no sign. 
Is it possible tor our young men to 
know it in the France which we have 
made for them? 

The most obvious result of our dem- 
ocratic régime has been that of mak- 
ing the money-question paramount to 
every other. The young man just en- 
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tering life, however little he may re- 
flect on what is going on about him, 
can hardly embrace any other ideal 
than of keeping and increasing his for- 
tune if he has one; or of acquiring 
wealth if he has it not. Everything— 
even the sage, practical counsels of his 
relatives and friends—urges him to 
the making of money. Now the pre- 
occupation with money is fatal to 
youth. It ultimately destroys the di- 
vine insouciance which properly be- 
longs to that age; it makes the rich 
man haughty and avaricious and the 
poor man envious. I do not see much 
of our college boys now-a-days, but I 
see enough to know that friendships, 
sets and cliques are no longer formed 
on a basis of mutual tastes or personal 
sympathies, but on that of fortune 
Even over the young Money has estab- 
lished its iron rule, to an extent of 
which we never dreamed. I am not 
sure that even science is loved to-day 
in a disinterested fashion, and that 
men do not rather see in it the swiftest 
road to fortune. 

Of course this desire to grow rich is 
not altogether a bad thing. It nerves 
men to exertion, and strongly stimu- 
lates both the intellect and the will. 


But it is absolutely incompatible witlr 


ease of mind, and the brightness of 
temper that is born of the same. The 
most interesting thing to me about the 
youth of former days is that they 
looked upon life as an apostolate. 
Now we have no choice but to regard 
it as a battle. It is not a particularly 
cheerful conception—that of the fierce 
and unremitting struggle; the notion 
that a man must elbow his way, make 
haste, pause for nothing—neither sci- 
ence, poetry or love—get on, trample 
down obstacles, and, above everything 
—succeed, Our young people know as 
well as need be that will-o’-the-wisps 
were not beacon lights, and they waste 
no time in pursuing them. They make 
a bee-line for success. In scorning all 


that is not practical they miss the 
sovereign joys of the chimera. 

To the philosophic observer? our na- 
tional future is full of peril, and the 
present already big with sorrow. 
What ideal can ‘they cherish—these 
youths who are even more strenuously 
bent than their elders, on the imme- 
diate realization of their dreams. 
Those who bave kept their Christian 
faith—and how I envy them!—may — 
still be happy individually. Their life 
has its rules and bounds. And yet 
their very faith constrains them to 
care for their brothers’ welfare, and 
from the moment they begin to do 
this, they must inevitably cease to be 


gay. 
In lieu of the Christian faith, I and 
my contemporaries had our ardent 


faith in Science, which we thought all- 
sufficient for the needs of man. We 
fully believed that scientific discovery 
would give us, in theory at least, the 
secret of life, the reason why things 
exist, the supreme law; and that hu- 
man misery would be, to all intents 
and purposes, abolished thereby. We 
had resigned the happiness born of re- 
ligious hope, but expected to attain 
that which comes of the perception of 
human realities. 

From either point of view, the fail- 
ure of science is incontestable. Others 
who have a better right to speak au- 
thoritatively than I, have been forced 
to admit the fact. Science has not 
imparted to the noble, unresting cu- 
riosity of mankind, a key to the riddle 
of life. She has left us confronted 
by certain unsolved problems—X- 
quantities which keep the human soul 
in a ferment and lead it to try to find 
the solution of the eternal problem in 
the worst absurdities, rather than to 
be content with a sterile negation. As 
for that human misery of which the 
spectacle tortures the heart at twenty 
—and it is an honor to the young that 
it does so—Science has not succeeded 
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in relieving it. The endeavors—more 
apparent than real—of the state, and 
the more sincere attempts of private 
charity, have alike been powerless. 

If our young men could but retain 
the illusion that a change in our po- 
litical régime would lead to the tri- 
umph of their social ideals! This illu- 
sion was ours. We believed, in all 
sincerity, that the fall of the Hmpire 
would mean the dawn of a new world. 
I plead this generous but pitiably 
stupid illusion as my excuse for all 
the anger or injustice which I for- 
merly displayed. Yes, indeed, we 
thought, when we were twenty, that, 
under the régime of Liberty and Fra- 
ternity, the suffering hatred and an- 
guish of existence would disappear, as 
before a magician’s wand. I do not 
apologize for my mistake, which was 
a noble one, but I freely confess it. 
And if we were gay—rich and poor 
alike—and I was both, by turns, in the 
Quartier Latin, it was because, at the 
end of the adventure in which we were 
quite ready to risk our lives we saw, 
or fancied we saw, the promised land 
outspread. I cannot think that any 
such fond illusion fills the soul of 
the young man of to-day. Of course 
there will always be those who, in 
their divine or human optimism will 
firmly believe that man is destined one 
day to occupy that same promised 
land. But the decline of religious 
faith, the questionable value of our 


Les Annales. 


philosophic achievements, our complete 
political bankruptcy, forbid even the 
dreamer of twenty to expect that the 
prophets on the mountain-top will see 
the sun rise over Paradise Regained 
upon to-morrow morn. 

Let us not delude ourselves. Visions 
dissolve and specific hopes vanish, and 
a great gulf seems yawning ahead. 
Anarchy is but rage at the impotence 
of justice;—an ideal transformed into 
a nightmare. The man of brains, con- 
scious of his own failure, stands 
aghast before the criminal who is 
ready to dare all. The youth of to-day 
are incapable of hope, of faith and 
almost of desire. 

Once they fancied they had but come 
up with a wall, behind which, as in 
the fairy-tale, lay the palace of all de- 
light. The wall has been battered 
down, and all beyond is desert. The 
wise—and Jet us not flout their wis- 
dom, melancholy though it be—equip 
themselves for crossing it as best they 
may;—laying in provision against 
death by hunger or thirst, but not 
knowing whether it may contain a 
single oasis. Hence the dry material- 
ism—the almost inevitable selfishness 
of our children. Why should one ex- 


*pect of them the holy joy of the Gos- 


pels—even under the shadow of a fore- 
told Calvary? Why should they smile 
in view of the future, when we dare 
no longer smile even upon our sterile 
past? 

Henry Fouquier. 





THE INNER LIFE AND ITS DANGERS. 


The practical materialism of modern 
life is producing the inevitable reac- 
tion to which students of social condi- 
tions have looked forward for some 
time. This reaction manifests itself 


in two forms. On the one hand a 
spiritual philosophy is undermining 
the bases of naturalism and agnosti- 
cism; on the other personal devotion 
and practical piety are reasserting the 
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neglected claims of the inner life. 
Book after book has come before us 
dealing with ‘this aspect of life; the 
latest being a short work by Mr. F. A. 
Marsh in Messrs. Marshall’s series of 
books of devotion. It does not in any 
sense make against these works that 
they are flavored by a distinct Evan- 
gelical tinge. As the extreme High 
Church party has sometimes appeared 
to lay claim to a kind of natural right 
to deal with devotional literature it 
is well to be reminded that the revival 
of personal religion was the outcome 
of the Evangelical movement of the 
eighteenth century, in whose noble, if 
narrow, school several of the greatest 
High Churchmen were themselves 
trained. 

The chief danger attaching to de- 
votional literature and the devotional 
frame of mind is that introspective 
tendency which leads to withdrawal 
from the world and to an unnatural 
demand for such a change of daily 
conditions as would reduce life to col- 
orless individuality. and man to the 
status of asceticism. We say noth- 
ing against the monastic life, and we 
think with Aristotle that the respective 
merits of the life of action and that 
of contemplation are arguable. We 
know what monasticism did for Eu- 
rope, and we know also that all men’s 
lives are not to be moulded on the 
same pattern. The lonely seer has his 
place in the vast and complex order of 
things, whether as philosopher or 
saint. But it seems to us that just in 
proportion as human society is in a 
fairly healthy condition, in that pro- 
portion will the services of the monk, 
hermit or contemplative visionary be 
less called for. The monastery, the 
hermit’s cell, were partly a reaction 
from a corrupt and decaying social or- 
der. The visionary in the desert per- 
ceived that nothing more was to come 
from that order, that, in fact, it was 
disorder, and that the foundations of 
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the society of the future were to be 
laid on another basis. This, together 
with the obvious utilitarian services 
rendered by the Benedictines, is the 
justification of the monastic system of 
Western Europe. 

Now if ascetism and introspection 
form the inevitable reaction from a 
corrupt society, we may expect the 
converse to hold good; that is to say, 
extreme devotional tendencies will lead 
to the revival of corruption and gen- 
erally pervasive evil. The reign of 
the saints will be followed py the un- 
clean Comus rout. Luther’s simile of 
the drunken man on the horse who 
sways from side to side will be ful- 
filled under these conditions. Unhap- 
pily human history seems to confirm 
this view of mankind, for how rarely 
is there a clear advance of man as a 
whole, how often does sense subdue 
soul, and soul take its ghostly revenge 
on sense! But we must not be cowed 
by the past. God gives to each gener- 
ation a new day, and it is for us to de- 
termine that the future shall not be as 
the past. While, therefore, we gladly 
recognize the rise of the new spirit of 
devotion and inwardness, we wish 
to see that spirit expressed in the ac- 
tual world rather than its leading men 
to withdraw themselves into seclusion; 
and for this there are two reasons, so- 
cial and personal. 

The social reason has been partly 
stated. An immense overbalancing of 
the devotional and ascetic spirit leads 
inevitably to reaction, and so defeats 
its own purpose. But, apart from this, 
we think that the new religious spirit 
should tend to express itself in social 
institutions as well as in personal life. 
The motto of the monks, laborare est 
orare, is largely, if not wholly, true. 
Had the Benedictine Order in its noble 
origin contented itself with the prayer 
in the cloistered cell, it would never 
have impressed itself on the world as 
it did. It was also in healthy and hon- 
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est labor, in the doing of justice, and 
in the so-called secular pursuits car- 
ried on in a religious spirit that it 
transformed Western Europe and 
founded a new social order on the 
ruins of the old. Christianity does not, 
and cannot, content itself with what is 
ealled personal salvation. Without 
neglecting that, it also aims at a new 
society, the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
it labors ardently to bring men into 
that Kingdom. No personal salvation 
without social effort conceived in the 
spirit of the Founder of the Kingdom 
—such is the program of Christianity. 
Therefore, while we admit that Chris- 
tianity has a legitimate ascetic side, 
wecontend thatthat isfor occasional 
development, but that the growth of a 
better social order under Christian in- 
fluences represents the normal ten- 
dency of the Christian religion. In so 
far as Christianity permeates the 
world, the less room will there be for 
asceticism, while the necessary spirit 
of personal devotion will be reinforced 
by the daily power of active work for 
others. The work will not be confined 
to what are usually known as religious 
agencies; it will express itself in all 
things needful to a true human 
life. 

The personal argument against over- 
religiousness (if we may use the phrase 
without being misconceived) is also 
vital. Even the most saintly may well 
realize that life is an art as well as an 
effort, It has its zesthetic as well as its 
heroic side. The Greeks understood 
that better than any other people, 

The Spectator. 





hence the supremacy of Greek art and 
philosophy. We need not waver the 
least in our allegiance to Christianity 
if we also admit the importance 
for man of the Greek ideal of poise, 
of balance. The saint, the ascetic, the 
devotee, must not, under color of sav- 
ing our souls, prevent us from perceiv- 
ing how much greater the soul is than 
they suppose. Is this wonderful pan- 
orama of Nature to which Anthony 
and Bernard were blind, to go for noth- 
ing? Is the art, the literature, the law 
evolved by man in thousands of years 
to be counted as an empty thing? “He 
hath set the world in their hearts” 
runs a significant Bible text, and well 
that it is so while the world is used 
rightly, as not abusing it. Not to shun 
and hate this great world, but to raise 
it to a higher level, and so to make it 
correspond to the higher visions of the 
soul—that is the true and larger aim 
which the more expanded Christianity 
demands. This larger action doubtless 
has its struggles and temptations—from 
them we never escape this side death. 
But what a delusion it is to imagine 
that the lonely soul is free from temp- 
tation because there are no visible 
agencies of sin around him. The noble 
life comes from within, and the temp- 
tations of the soul come from within 
also. If, as Marcus Aurelius said, life 
may be lived well even in a palace, 
spiritual death may fall on the anchor- 
ite on a solitary pillar. John Bunyan 
saw in his vision that there was a way 
to hell even from the gates of the Ce- 
lestial City. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





FOR VENICE.* 


The Lady Marina was wan from fear 
and fasting, but very resolute, though 
her face showed traces of tears, as her 
husband entered the oratory of the 
palace, whither she had implored him 
to come to her before he went to the 
Senate Chamber—a dignity to which 
he had but just been elected. 

“Why hast thou summoned me 
hither?” he asked somewhat coldly; 
for, like most light-hearted people, he 
disliked scenes, and differences be- 
tween himself and his wife were the 
more intolerable to. him because he 
truly loved her. 

“Oh, Marco, my beloved!” she ex- 
claimed imploringly, “thou lovest Ven- 
ice as much as I, and thy little word 
can save her from this great horror, 
for thou art in the councils of thy peo- 
ple.” 

“Nay, Marina, thou dost not under- 
stand,” he answered deprecatingly, 
softening at the sight of her trouble. 
“I have but one vote; it is as nothing 
in the Senate—it would but draw indig- 
nation against our house. It is not pos- 
sible to fail in loyalty to the Republic 
on this first occasion of moment.” 

“Thy father might be won, if thou 
hast but courage. Thou art a Giustin- 
ian; it is thy duty to speak in time of 
peril, and thy words would make others 
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brave to follow thee. Thus shalt thou 
save Venice.” 

“If thou didst but know, carina, how 
the Senate and the Ten are set against 
this wish of thine! I should not speak 
of this matter to thee, for it is secret— 
but to calm thee and help thee under- 
stand.” 

“How shall it calm me to know that 
the people and the city are rushing un- 
der the ban? If this terrible resolution 
passes, if our child—our tender child— 
were to die to-morrow, he would go 
without burial—a little wandering soul! 
Marco, thou lovest our child?” 

Her pauses and her desperate strug- 
gle for control were full of inexpress!- 
ble horror. 

“Calm thyself, my darling; it shall 
not be,” he answered, reassuringly. 

“Oh, Marco mio! And thou wilt give 
thy vote against it? And thou wilt use 
thine influence in the Council? Prom- 
ise me!” 

She clung to him sobbing and ex- 
hausted. 

He soothed her for a moment silent- 
ly; should he leave her under such a 
misunderstanding? It would be easier 
for them both, but he had intended no 
untruth. How was it possible to make 
such a woman understand? She was 
quiet now, and he was stealing away 
from her with a kiss on her brow. 

+ . * * * * 7 

In the midst of an excited debate, 

immediately preceding the final vote, 
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the door of the Senate Chamber was 
suddenly thrown open by the keeper, 
who announced in an awestruck 
tone: 

“A citizen claims the right of the 
humblest Venetian to bring before Mes- 
ser the Doge a message of vital im- 
port in the question under discus- 
sion.” 

He uttered the words tremblingly, 
as if he had been taught them, and the 
interruption at such an hour, though 
not unprecedented, was at least unusu- 
al enough to cause consternation. The 
flood of words ceased; there was an un- 
easy movement among the senators, 
then a hush of suspense. 

Without waiting for the customary 
consent of the Doge, a procession of 
white-robed, white-veiled women 


passed through the open doorway, 
moving slowly and solemnly to the 
Doge’s throne. The leader stepped 


forth from her group of maidens, and 
knelt at the foot of the dais. 

This sudden arrest of action by these 
white-robed, gliding figures, at a mo- 
ment when the Senate was about to 
defy the authority of the Church, 
brought a superstitious thrill to many 
hearts within that chamber. 

The group of Councillors on the dais 
swayed and parted against that won- 
derful background of Tintoret, the 
dead Christ and the two Doges rever- 
ently kneeling in proof of the devotion 
of this Most Serene Republic. Around 
the vast and sumptuous chamber, 
where the proud Signoria assembled, 
like a Council of kings, Venice had 
chronicled her triumphs and her relig- 
ious humility in endless repetition and 
intimately blended, as became her 
faith; the Doges Priuli, kneeling in 
prayer; Venice, mounted defiantly on 
the Lion of Saint Mark; other por- 
traits of other doges, in attitudes of de- 
votion; other pictures of the Christ, of 
the saints, always symbolic; but over 
all—triumphant, beautiful—with its ir- 


resistible sea-tones, cool and strong, 
Venice, Queen of the Sea, compelling 
the homage of her rulers, from the 
ceiling’s height. 

Twice the Doge essayed to speak, but 
the faces of the younger men warned 
him of the danger of such an interrup- 
tion at a moment when the entire vote 
had seemed sure, and so filled him with 
wrath that he dared not speak until he 
could control his voice, lest its tremor 
be mistaken for fear. The moment 
seemed an hour. 

“Reveal thyself!” Leonardo Donato 
commanded at last; “and rise!” 

The supplicant slowly rose, throwing 
back her veil, and revealing a face that 
was spirit-like in its pallor and beauty, 
with deep eyes unfathomably sad. Her 
maidens gathered close about her, as 
if to support her, for she trembled as 
she stood. 

A low murmur arose. 
the Giustiniani!”’ 

In all that vast Council Chamber 
there was no movement, save the slight 
commotion among a group of red-robed 
senators farthest from the throne, who 
were forcibly detaining the Senator 
Marcantonio Giustiniani, and the im- 
perative gesture from the dais which 
had waved him back and hushed his 
involuntary expression of horror. 

“My daughter,” said the Doge in a 
tone full of consideration, “this is not 
fitting. At another moment we will 
listen to thy request. Thou mayest 
withdraw.” 

“Serenissimo, Prince of Venice!” Ma- 
rina cried, stretching forth her hands, 
“be gracious to me! Now must I speak 
my message, or it will be too late— 
and it hath been granted me in a vision 
for the welfare of the people of Ven- 
ice. If the Ruler of this Republic will 
win the consent of the Senate and the 
Council to comply with the admoni- 
tions of the Most Holy Father, the 
day shall be happy for Venice.” 

“Take her away—she is distraught,” 


“The Lady of 
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commanded one of the Chiefs of the 
Ten, starting forward. 

There was a movement of irresolu- 
tion among those immediately sur- 
rounding the Doge; but the Lady Ma- 
rina, like one commissioned for a holy 
emprise, had no fear. 

“Nay, for I claim my right, as citizen 
of Venice, to bring my grievance to the 
Doge’s throne,” she answered proudly. 
I am mother to a son who shall one 
day take his seat among the nobles of 
this Council; I am daughter to a man 
of the people—beloved by his own class, 
and honorably known, in the records 
of the Ten, among the industries of 
Venice—who hath but now refused the 
seat of honor they would have granted 
him, that he might more truly serve 
the interests of the people; I am wife 
to a noble whose ancient name hath 
written again and again in records of 
highest service most honorable to the 
Republic. My grievance is the griev- 
ance of Venice—of the nobles and the 
people!” 

She spoke with the exaltation of in- 
spiration and there was a hush in the 
chamber as if she had wrought some 
spell they could not break. 

Presently into this silence a voice— 
low, clear, emotionless—dropped the 
consenting words, “Speak on, that jus- 
tice*be not defrauded by the half-told 
tale.” 

Instinctively the eyes of the Senators 
turned to the face of the Chief Coun- 
sellor, whose opinions had ruled the 
debate for many days past; but he sat 
serene and unmoved among his violet- 
robed colleagues, with no trace of sym- 
pathy nor speech upon his placid and 
inscrutable countenance. If the words 
were his they were simply an impartial 
reminder of duty—they concealed no 
opinion; the senators were to be the 
judges of the scene, and justice re- 
quired them to listen. 

They gave a quickeued interest. 

“I plead for the people who have no 





representatives here—for the people 
who are faithful to the Church and 
dutiful to the Holy Father; let not this 
undeserved horro® come upon them. 
Leave them their heaven who have no 
earthly paradise!” 

The lady’s strength seemed failing, 
for the last words had come more pain- 
fully, though with a ring of passionate 
indignation. 

Again Marcantonio Giustiniani broke 
from his detaining colleagues to at- 
tempt to reach his wife; and a second 
time the hands of the councillors 
waved him back. 

“Spare us this anathema, most gra- 
cious Prince!” she cried. “I speak for 
the mothers of all the babes in Venice. 
And oh, my Lords”’—and now the 
words came in a low, intense wail, as 
she turned instinctively and included 
them all in the beseeching motion of 
her hands—“if you have no mercy on 
yourselves, at least have mercy on 
your tender little ones! Do not bring 
damnation on these innocent, helpless 
children by your own act. Be great 
enough to submit to a greater power!” 

“It is unseemly,”” murmured another 
of the Councillors, yet low, as if afraid 
of his own judgment in a case so 
strange. 

Leonardo Donato had been in pos- 
session of the supreme ducal authority 
but a few weeks, not long enough to 
unlearn the tone of command and the 
quick power of decision which had dis- 
tinguished him as ambassador when he 
had been chosen with the unanimous 
approval of this august assembly, to 
conciliate the court of Rome in the 
hour of the Republic’s great emergen- 
cy. His presence of mind returned to 
him; the scene had lasted long enough, 
and the situation was critical. The no- 
ble Lady Marina must be retired with- 
out disgrace, for the honor of the Ca’ 
Giustiniani; but, above all, that she 
might not heighten the impression 
which her presence had already creat- 
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ed. And she must be placed where she 
could exercise no further influence, 
yet in a way that should awaken no 
commiseration; for she was beautiful 
and terribly in earnest, and in her deep 
eyes there was the light of a prophet, 
and all Venice was at her feet. 

The Doge spoke a word low to his 
Councillors, who sat nearest him on 
either side, and they with decorous 
signs of approval, passed it on to the 
others. Thus fortified hé rose, descend- 
ed the steps of the ducal throne, and 
addressed her with grave courtesy; the 
whole house, as in custom bound, ris- 
ing also while their prince was stand- 
ing. 

“We do not forget, most noble Lady 
Marina Giustiniani, that more than 
many others thou art a daughter of the 
Republic, being especially adopted by 
the Act of the Signoria; and thy love 
for Venice wins forgiveness for the 
strangeness of the fear that we, her 
loyal rulers, could work her harm. 
But thou art distressed and needing 
rest from the pain of the vision which 
thou has confided to us. We will care 
for thee as a father should. 

“Let the noble Senator Marcantonio 
Fiustiniani approach and conduct his 
lady to private apartments within our 
palace, where she may rest, with her 
maidens, until she shall be refreshed. 
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One of our secretaries shall show the 
way and remain to see that every aid 
is bestowed.” 

The secretary whom the Doge had 
designated by a glance had approached 
and received a rapid order, spoken in 
an undertone; Marina had fallen, al- 
most fainting, upon her husband’s arm, 
as he reached her after the permission 
so intolerably delayed, yet he dared 
not move in that imperious presence 
without further bidding. His hand 
stole over hers to comfort her. She 
had suffered so much that he could not 
be angry. 

Leonardo Donato’s eyes quickly 
scanned the faces of the _ senators, 
seeking the two least sympathetic. 

“The Senators Morosini and Sagredo 
will escort them,” he said, “and will 
return in haste with the Senator Gius- 
tiniani to do their duty to the Repub- 
lic.” 

At the door Marina turned again, ral- 
lying her failing streugth with a last 
desperate effort, but the words came 
in a broken, agonized whisper: “O Sanc- 
tissima Maria Vergine! Mater Doloro- 
sa! because thou art the special guar- 
dian of this Virgin City—and here, in 
her councils, none of thy reverend fa- 
thers may plead for thee—be merciful, 
Madre Beatissima! Save us from our 
doom!” 





THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN PESSIMISM.* 


It seems ignoble, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that personal fortune in this 
world has much to do with the opti- 
mistic and pessimistic moods in which 
men view the universe. One must 
make room here for a wide and long 
procession of exceptions. One must 


*The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. 
Gordon, D. D. Copyright, 1901. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 


not overlook the literal and symbolic 
truth in the serenity of Epictetus, the 
slave, and the misery of Nero, the em- 
peror, the chastened but invincible 
hopelessness of John the Baptist in his 
prison, and the terrible forebodings of 
Herod in his palace, the supreme trust 
of Christ upon his cross in the Father 
of the spirit, and the fear of Pilate in 
his high success. Heroism has the 
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power to transmute the dross of exis- 
tence, the injustice and outrage to 
which it is subjected, into gold; while 
meanness of soul reduces the golden 
triumph to dust and ashes. There 
could hardly be a more fateful mistake 
than to overlook this double movement 
in human history—the sublimation of 
sorrow and the debasement of success, 
the proclamation of the gospel of love 
from the grave of earthly hope, and the 
utterance of the evangel of despair 
from the summit of earthly achieve- 
ment. This is, indeed, the heart of the 
most precious tradition of mankind. 
The men of whom the world has not 
been worthy are precisely those who 
have looked upon good report and evil 
as mere incidents in the passionate pur- 
suit of sublime. and wholly indispensa- 
ble ideals. And upon the negative 
side the pessimism that has its origin 
in egoism is never the most affecting. 
The despair that issues from altruistic 
sources, the negation of faith that has 
its spring in pity for mankind, is the 
really great phenomenon. Rachel in 
her eternal peace, weeping for her chil- 
dren, and refusing to be comforted be- 
cause they are not, is the type of the 
despair that is truly mighty. 

Upon the majority of mankind, how- 
ever, personal fortune does tell. Odys- 
seus’s fortune was hard, but upon the 
whole good. He cannot think ungrate- 
fully of the order that gave him Penel- 
ope and Telemachus, and that after a 
career so varied, romantic and glorious 
brought him back to the unshaken 
fidelity and the everlasting affection of 
his home. With many memories that 
made him weep Odysseus can hardly 
look upon the universe with other than 
friendly eyes. On the other side of the 
question, if one is supposed to have un- 
dergone the horrors to which Edipus 
the king was subjected, one would be 
more than human if the experience 
left belief in the moral order of the 
world unaffected. The order that 
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should avenge any conceivable crime 
by a predestination so horrible, that 
should lead its victim into the snare 
by the steps taken in all honesty to 
avoid it, that should make innocence 
the path to parricide and incest, could 
hardly appear as other than diabolic. 
It is not implied that this is the whole 
story, or that there are not larger ethi- 
cal settings in which the central hor- 
ror should be viewed. The point made 
is that one would be more than human 
if one were able to transcend the per- 
sonal abuse experienced at the hands 
of the universe. 

Passing from imagination to fact, it 
has often been remarked that the 
healthy optimism of Aristotle owed 
something to the rare good fortune of 
the philosopher. The man who had 
Plato for his master, Alexander the 
Great for his patron, one of the happi- 
est of Greek homes, the supreme oppor- 
tunity of the ancient world for philo- 
sophic achievement, and powers to 
match it unparalleled in their gran- 
deur, could scarcely fail, on these ac- 
counts, to think a little better of the 
world. 

Few and uncertain as the facts are 
about the personal fortune of the 
great Roman thinker and poet, Lucre- 
tius, in reading his poem it is nearly 
impossible to resist the impression thet 
the bitterness of individual sorrow Is 
in it. There is certainly more than 
that. The sympathy that feels the 
fears with which superstition has 
afflicted his time, and that would de- 
liver men from their burdens, is the 
basis of the great poem; but the social 
purpose is fired by passionate personal 
grief. The man who wrote that poem 
had a hard lot in life, and the spec- 
tacles through which he looked upon 
the universe were blurred and dark- 
ened by the sad eyes that used them. 
James Russell Lowell has remarked 
that the Paradiso was Dante’s reward 
for living. The poet had found the 
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supreme good, and the universe could 
appear in no other character. Suppose 
that Dante had stopped with the Pur- 
gatorio or with the Inferno. Many 
men go no further. An infernal for- 
tune is apt to characterize the universe 
in its own vocabulary, and according 
to its own idiom. 

All this is unphilosophic in the last 
degree. One swallow does not make a 
summer, nor does one flake of snow 
make winter. Personal fortune, wheth- 
er happy or unhappy, is an insufficient 
basis for a general judgment as to the 
character of the ultimate reality. Nev- 
ertheless, as a source of doubt, per- 
sonal ill-fortune is prolific. The intel- 
lectual disinterestedness and the moral 
heroism that take a man outside of 
himself, that enable him to regard the 
universe in the light of pure reason 
and the glow of a passion for the high- 
est education of man, while they are 
the double summit from which the only 
adequate vision is to be had, are al- 
together too high and steep for the 
majority of mankind. The personal 
element in the work of Ecclesiastes 
and Lucian and Omar Khayyim and 
Swift and Schopenhauer and James 
Thomson should not be overlooked. It 
is the sheer stupidity of a false gener- 
osity that cannot hear in the produc- 
tions of these men the fundamental 
note of personal failure. The objective 
truth of their work is secondary, per- 
haps accidental, and it is certainly se- 
verely limited. The primary thing 
about it is its autobiographic value. 
The conclusions of Ecclesiastes are in- 
evitable from its premises, and the 
vital syllogism presented in its pages 
stands there a painful sign as to where 
the truth is not to be found. Lucian is 
a gifted, entertaining writer, and in 
the great workshop of the world there 
is something for him to do. But the 
man who never takes the world seri- 
ously cannot object if it refuses to 
take him seriously. Omar Khayy4m’s 


philosophy would appear to be might- 
ily supported by his practice. Swift, 
one of the noblest of natures, and one 
of the greatest of writers, carries up 
into his work his personal experience 
in the world. As Christian min- 
ister there is no evidence that his eye 
was single, or that he ever seriously 
entertained the Christian ideal. The 
initial horror of Swift’s life was that 
he was in the ministry of self-sacrifice 
with the purpose of self-assertion. He 
had neither the comfort of his calling 
nor the freedom of the man of the 
world. Disappointed ambition, dis- 
gust at the men and the things that 
united to defeat him, scorn for the 
weakness and the villainy of the world, 
magnified by his embittered and pas- 
sionate imagination, and the saving al- 
though savage humor that opened the 
floodgates for his tormented heart, are 
the chief sources of Swift’s work. One 
ean scarcely resist the conclusion that 
if he had gone in another direction he 
would have reached a different goal. 
Swift is one of the greatest masters 
of irony, and he felt the irony of the 
universe when he said of “Gulliver’s 
Travels” that the book that he had 
written to vex the world had become 
the amusement of children. Somehow 
men are discovered, the sources of 
their work and the estimate in which 
it should be held. Schopenhauer is of 
a more objective character; still, the 
personal contribution which the pessi- 
mist makes to his own creed finds an 
uncommonly impressive illustration in 
this writer. The universal value of 
James Thomson’s great poem is evident 
to every discerning reader. It seems 
to me the greatest poem of despair in 
the world; it voices with a terrible sin- 
cerity the hopeless sorrow of mankind. 
It is the only adequate voice for a 
large section of the experience of hu- 
man beings in the nineteenth century. 
It would be folly to look at it as other 
than sadly representative; yet one must 
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think that the streets of the “City of 
Dreadful Night” would not have been 
so dark had the quantity of Scotch 
whiskey consumed in them been less. 
The moral problem of the universe is 
inseparable from the moral character 
of the thinker. The pessimism that is 
in a large measure produced or inspired 
or colored by the moral failures of the 
pessimist does not impress the world 
as scientific. The only really objective 
and scientifically valid pessimism 
would be the pessimism of love. Had 
Jesus Christ in his love for mankind 
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accused the universe of indifference, 
that accusation would at least be im- 
partial. Had He, in His service of love 
for men, written a book to show where- 
in the universe had opposed Him or 
left Him unsupported, that book would 
be the Bible of pessimism. The condi- 
tions would be such as to ensure, not 
indeed a necessarily fatal, but the 
strongest conceivable arraignment of 
the moral character of the Infinite. 
Short of this one must have doubts 
of the doubters and compassionate 
them. 





RECENT AMERICAN VERSE.* 


I SHALL ARISE. 


You doubt. 


And yet, O you who walk your ways 


Glad of your very breath! 
Look back along the days: 
Have you not tasted death? 


What of the hour of anguish, over-past, 


So fierce, so lone, 


That even now the Soul looks back aghast 


At sorrow of its own: 


The piercéd hands and stark,— 


The eyes gone dark? 
You who have known 


And trodden down the fangs of such defeat, 
Did you not feel some veil of fiesh sore rent, 


Then, wondermeut? 


Did you not find it sweet 
To live, still live,— to see, to breathe again, 


Victorious over pain? 


Did you not feel once more, as darkness went, 
Upon your forehead, cold with mortal dew, 


The daybreak new? 


And far and near, some eastern breath of air 
From that rapt Garden where 
The lilies stood new-risen, fragranter 


Than myrrh? 


* Fortune and Men’s Eyes. By Josephine Preston Peabody. Copy- 


right, 1900. Small, Maynard & Co 
Last Songs from Vagabondia. 
Copyright, 1900. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Hovey. 





By Bliss Carman and Richard 
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“Death, Death, was this thy sting— 

This bitter thing? 

Can it be past? 

Only I know there was one agony, 

One strait way to pass by, 

A stress that could not last. 

And in such conflict, something had to die... . 


It was not I.” 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 





MAY AND JUNE. 


May comes, day comes, 
One who was away comes; 
All the earth is glad again, 
Kind and fair to me. 


May comes, day comes, 

One who was away comes; 

Set his piace at hearth and board 
As they used to be. 


May comes, day comes, 

One who was away comes; 
Higher are the hills of home, 
Bluer is the sea. ° 


II 


June comes, and the moon comes 
Out of the curving sea, 

Like a frail golden bubble, 

To hang in the lilac tree. 


June comes. and a croon comes 
Up from the old gray sea, 
But not the longed-for footstep 
And the voice at the door for me. 
Bliss Carman. 


NEW YORK. 


The low line of the walls that lie outspread 

Miles on long miles, the fog and smoke and slime, 
The wharves and ships with flags of every clime, 
The domes and steeples rising overhead! 
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It is not these. 


Rather it is the tread 


Of million heavy feet that keep sad time 

To heavy thoughts, the want that mothers crime, 
The weary toiling for a bitter bread, 

The perishing of poets for renown, 

The shriek of shame from the concealing waves. 
Ah, me! how many heart-beats day by day 

Go to make up the life of the vast town! 

O myriad dead in unremembered graves! 

O torrent of the living down Broadway! 


Richard Hovey. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A familiar name in literature reap- 
pears in the announcement that the 
life of Miss Mary Kingsley will be 
written by her brother, Charles Kings- 
ley. 


It is expected that Miss Runkle’s 
striking story, “The Helmet of Na- 
varre,” which has attracted so much 
attention during its progress through 
The Century, will be published as a 
book next month. 


Apropos of the announcement that 
Mr. Richard Mansfield is to play in a 
dramatized version of “Omar Khay- 
yam,” Literature remarks that one can 
almost as readily picture a dramatized 
version of “The Origin of Species” or 
the Book of Proverbs. 


Much has been written about China, 
but a book which should have unusual 
interest is the diary kept day by day 
by the Rev. Roland Allen during the 
siege of the legations at Peking. It 
may be hoped that so detailed a narra- 
tive will convey new information. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert publish a 
new edition of the little volume of 


“Comforting Thoughts,” which Miss 
Irene H. Ovington collected several 
years ago from the spoken words of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Some material 
has been added, and Dr. Hillis, who 
is Mr. Beecher’s successor in the pul- 
pit of Plymouth church, furnishes an 
introduction. 


The Rey. Alford A. Butler’s hand- 
book, “How to Study the Life of 
Christ,” is intended primarily for Sun- 
day School teachers, but will be found 
serviceable by any Bible students, It 
is helpful and suggestive, and any one 
who follows its careful analytical pre- 
sentation can hardly fail to have a 
more systematic arrangement in his 
memory of the essential facts in the 
“Life of lives.” Thomas Whittaker. 


The publishers constituting the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association, among 
whom are most of the leading houses, 
have framed an agreement, to take 
effect on the first of May, which is in- 
tended to put an end to the practice of 
selling books at “cut” prices. The agree- 
ment applies to all copyrighted books 
published after the date named, 
except school books, fiction, and 
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books issued for the _ subscrip- 
tion trade. For all books _ out- 
side of the excepted classes, the pub- 
lishers in the Association will fix a net 
price, and the booksellers will be re- 
quired to sell at that price, on penalty 
of being cut off from supplies. A some- 
what similar agreement has been in 
operation in England since the first of 
January, 1900. 


The autobiography of Max Miiller 
is announced by the Scribners for early 
publication. The following character- 
istic bit is quoted from the Introduc- 
tion :— 


People wished to know how a boy, 
born and educated in a small and al- 
most unknown town in the centre of 
Germany, should have come to Eng- 
land, should have been chosen there 
to edit the oldest book of the world, 
“The Veda of Brahmas,” never pub- 
lished before, whether in India or in 
Europe, should have passed the best 
part of his life as a professor in the 
most famous and, as it was thought, 
the most exclusive University in Eng- 
land, and should actually have ended 
his days as a member of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honorable Privy Council. I con- 
fess myself it seems a very strange 
career, yet everything came about 
most naturally, not by my own effort, 
but owing again to those circumstan- 
ces or to that environment of which 
we have heard so muck of late. 


In “A Missing Hero” Mrs. Alexander 
adds to her long list of popular novels 
a story of early colonial life in South 
Africa. A well-to-do English settler 
there, his pretty half-sister, and a cal- 
low young nobleman on his travels un- 
der guard of his tutor make up the 
group of characters, with the aid of 
the missing hero himself, a hunter and 
trapper of repute, whose past is mys- 
terious but whose future brightens 
with the death of a rich relative “at 
home.” Not a society story, nor a 
problem novel, nor a study in philan- 


thropy or psychology, nor a new ven- 
ture in dialect, the book is pleasant, 
entertaining reading, if a trifle com- 
monplace and obvious. R. F. Fenno 
& Co. 


The work of the late Rowland E. 
Robinson as a chronicler of the pecu- 
liar and picturesque life of Vermont in 
its early days was done with rare sym- 
pathy and skill, whether he chose fic- 
tion for his medium, as in the “Danvis” 
stories, or history, in his contribution 
to the “American Commonwealths Se- 
ries.” There will be many readers to 
welcome the posthumous volume which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish under 
the title “Sam Lovel’s Boy.” Written 
especially for boys, the story is one 
which will appeal to older readers as 
well, with its fresh, breezy style, its 
wholesome tone, and above all its kind- 
ly and unexaggerated character study. 
The boys themselves will delight in 
these stories of trapping and gunning, 
and the genuine historical value of the 
book, as a picture of manners and 
modes of life already of the past, will 
not obtrude itself in a way to mar their 
pleasure. 


The position which the Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott occupies as perhaps the 
leader of liberal thought in the Con- 
gregational denomination in this coun- 
try lends a certain element of author- 
ity to his exposition of “The Life and 
Literature of the Ancient Hebrews” 
as studied in the light of the “higher 
criticism.” The volume puts at the 
disposal of the reader who has not the 
time to follow the later critical re- 
searches most of their essential results, 
so far as the Old Testament scriptures 
are concerned. The interest of the 
book and its value as well, is enhanced 
by the fact that Dr. Abbott’s main pur- 
pose is not polemical but helpful, not 
destructive but constructive. He has 
rejected from his creed much that the 
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older orthodoxy regarded as important 
if not essential, but the spiritual life 
has gained rather than lost in attrac- 
tiveness to him. His book will be 
found suggestive, whether it be read as 
a contribution to the literary study of 
the Bible, or as an aid to the steady- 
ing and adjustment of faith. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


The novelist who essays a study of 
New England life inevitably invites 
comparison of her work with Miss Jew- 
ett’s and Miss Wilkins’, and but few 
stories can stand the test as well as 
Jeannette Lee’s “A Pillar of Salt.” In 
its portrayal of character the book 
combines a kindly and delicate humor 
with a certain grim strength in a way 
to suggest both writers—fulsome as 
such praise may sound. The plot turns 
on the struggle of a man of inventive 
genius to reconcile his own aspirations 
with the practical necessities of his 
family, his wife playing the part which 
the title hints at. The characters of 
both are strikingly drawn, and the 
individualizing of the children in the 
household group gives opportunity for 
touches of light in a picture otherwise 
too sombre. One wishes that the book 
might have been larger. The plot re- 
quired more space for its development, 
and there is a crowding of incident to- 
ward the end which makes the last 
half less convincing than the first. The 
effect is of a sketch rather than a fin- 
ished work, though a_ sketch which 
leaves no doubt of the artist’s talent. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have done 
American readers a genuine service by 
reproducing “Lord Jim” for them in 
book form upon its conclusion in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Joseph Conrad has 
not chosen to be a “popular” writer, 
though there is enough of stirring ad- 
venture and vivid description in “Lord 
Jim” to furnish forth a first-rate novel 


of the “popular” sort. The human in- 
terest is always paramount to him, 
and shipwreck or battle concerns him 
only as the scene of the struggles of 
the soul. His latest work is a psycho- 
logical study of remarkable subtlety 
and strength—a study of cowardice, re- 
morse and retrieval. The narrative 
opens on the Arabian Sea, with the 
steamer Patna unseaworthy and over- 
loaded with Mohammedan pilgrims, 
and closes in an obscure trading-post 
of the Malaysian Archipelago. It was 
criticized in its serial form for its 
length and its exuberance of detail, but 
these faults disappear with the oppor- 
tunity for consecutive reading, and 
those who appreciate its peculiar qual- 
ity will find few pages they could have 
spared. 


A volume by Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., is always a notable contribution 
to the growing list of those whose pur- 
pose is the restatement of religious 
truth in language as sympathetic as 
may be to the best secular thought of 
to-day. “The New Epoch for Faith” 
shows less of its writer’s constructive 
ability than some of his earlier works, 
as its theme demands less; but it is 
characterized by the same breadth, 
eatholicity and optimism. Believing 
that we are entering on an era not of 
doubt, but of faith, Dr. Gordon’s aim 
is to “appraise the value” of the cen- 
tury just past. The discoveries of sci- 
ence, the newer methods of historical 
study with their testimony to the uni- 
versality of the religious instinct, the 
most recent tendencies of philosophy, 
the “higher criticism” and especially 
the increasing reverence for humanity, 
are all, in his estimation, to prove pow- 
erful agencies for the reinforcement of 
religious faith. The volume to follow 
on “Ultimate Conceptions of Faith,” 
of which this preface gives a hint, will 
be awaited with interest. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Anne Mainwaring. By Lady Ridley. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Comforting Thoughts. Spoken by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Arranged by 
Irene H. Ovington, with an introduc- 
tion by Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price 75 
cents. 


Cooper, Peter. By R. W. Raymond. 


Riverside Biographical Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 75 
cents. 


Curious Career of Roderick Campbell, 
The. By Jean N. Mellvraith. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Illustrated. Price 
$1.50. 

Egypt and the Hinterland. By Fred- 
eric Walter Fuller. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Ephemera Critica. By J. Churton Col- 
lins. Archibald Constable & Co. 
Evolution of the Individual. By 
Frank Newland Doud, M.D. The 
Reynolds Publishing Co. Price $1. 
German and Swiss Settlements of Co- 
lonial Pennsylvania, ‘The: A Study of 
the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch. 
By Oscar Kuhns. Henry Holt & 

Co. 

Hebrews, The Social Life of the. By 
Rev. Edward Day. Semitic Series. 
John C. Nimmo. 

How to Study the Life of Christ. A 
Handbook for Sunday-School Teach- 
ers, and other Bible Students. By 
the Rev. Alford A. Butler, M.A. 
Thomas Whittaker. Price 75 cents. 

In the Beginning: A Study of the 
Origin and Antiquity of Man. 
Translated by G. S. Whitmarsh from 
“Les Origines,” by J. Guibert, S.S. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Jefferson, Thomas. By H. C. Merwin. 


Riverside Biographical Series. 
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